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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK, 


Lord Lansdowne’s amendment to the Parliament Bill 
was carried by a majority immense because of the ridi- 
culous handful of peers Lord Morley could muster. 
Really the Government should have made a better show. 
However, their show on the division agreed with their 
If Lord Morley and Lord Haldane 
took no interest in the debate, they ought at least to have 
kept up appearances. Their manners became their 
cause. Perhaps the most interesting point in the debate 
was Lord Weardale’s attack on the Government. It 
is significant indeed to find Philip Stanhope breaking 
away from a Liberal Government. However, he says 
the Government has ceased to be Liberal; they have 
thrown over all the great Liberal traditions, whatever 
these may be. Those who are driving this Government 
will not mind that much, we imagine. But Lord Morley 
did not enjoy Lord Weardale’s speech any more than 
Lord Haldane. 


Lord Newton has an amendment on the paper which 
would preclude the Government from using the Parlia- 
ment Bill to make things even worse for the Lords than 
it does now. They would not be able to pass a Bill 
amending the Parliament Act over the heads of the 
Lords. This would prevent their keeping themselves in 
office by lengthening the term of a Parliament or cutting 
down the two years’ suspension of a Bill before its 
passing. It will be a good thing, o fcourse, to prevent 
their doing this, but to speak of Lord Newton’s amend- 
ment as the basis for a compromise is absurd. To give 
a party all it has asked for in return for its not asking for 
more is a humorously one-sided settlement. It may or 


may not be good tactics (we no longer talk of merits) 
to give up Lord Lansdowne’s amendments in order to 
get Lord Newton’s; but there is no settlement in that 
and no compromise. 


Mr. Asquith, no doubt, would 


chuckle at being let off the odious job of turning the 
Crown to party account. But he ought not to be let off. 


Ought not Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, mindful of 
Burke, to have drawn a teaspoon from his bosom during 


his speech in the Lords on Monday, and _ tragically ~ 


thrown it on the floor of the House? One feels sure the 
weapon should have been a teaspoon and not a dagger 
—as suggested by Lord Curzon. Indeed, a metaphor 
by Lord Curzon himself later in his speech points to 
this—he spoke of the storm in the teacup raised by Lord 
Montagu. 


However, anything is good enough to beat the House 
of Lords with nowadays—even a teaspoon. So one had 
the spectacle of Lord Morley welcoming quite effusively 
the assassinator. It is rather pitiable to find a man 
of Lord Morley’s eminence, as thinker and philosopher, 
clutching so unthoughtfully and so unphilosophically 
at the least chance of a ‘‘ score’’ off the House which 
of his own free will he joined and which of his own free 
will he ‘‘leads’’. Some of us may still confess to an 
old-fashioned opinion that men who profess to be 
Radicals, and to be indifferent to titles and trappings, 
ought not to go to the House of Lords at all. One 
feels quite sure that nothing would have induced either 
Sir William Harcourt or Mr. Labouchere to go to the 
House of Lords. We have all respect for Lord Morley’s 
gifts of mind. But in, shall we say, stooping to take a 
peerage he has made too great a sacrifice of himself. 


The correspondence of that well-known Englishman, 
Mr. Wedgwood, must be interesting just now, if not 
exactly sacred. One imagines him sitting down and 
writing off reams after the Prime Minister’s reply to 
him in the House on Monday. May no Mr. Ginnell 
ever publish the contents! Mr. Wedgwood asked 
would the Government withdraw the Parliament Bill— 
seeing that the Lords were amending it—and create the 
new Peers instead. The reply was no. The question 
well indicates the Radical temper, and what we may 
expect from the advanced wing of the party. If the Lords 
are not to be given a few days’ grace now, what chance 
will they really have of delaying Government bills here- 
after for two whole years? If 500 Peers are called for 
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because of this trifling delay, how many Peers will be 
called for when the delay is one of years? 


The Insurance Bill is to be kangarooed not guillotined. 
The Government is satisfied that by the help of kangaroo 
closure it can get the Bill through Committee in the time 
it thinks fit. This throws an interesting and sinister 
sidelight on kangaroo closure asa party weapon. It is 
supposed to work by the free unfettered and unaided dis- 
cretion of the Chairman of Committee. Yet the Govern- 
ment are openly counting on its operation to do their 
business for them. This is putting Mr. Emmott in an 
unfair and almost impossible position. Tighter and 
tighter the Government gets the House of Commons by 
the throat. 


Meantime important amendments like that on 
Clause I. standing in the name of Mr. Worthington 
Evans and representing a large body of Unionist opinion 
have been ruled out of order. Is it certain that they will 
ever get a full discussion or does the Chancellor intend to 
plead that they are covered by Finance clauses of the 
Act? The early date given to the financial resolutions 
will not fail to awake this suspicion in the Parliamentary 
mind, for it would be possible for the Government to 
plead that practically every important amendment 
affected the finance of the Bill. However, the clauses 
appear to be drawn with a certain latitude, and it is 
hardly possible that public opinion would tolerate a real 
display of hole-and-corner tactics. 


The most unsparing critic that the measure has pro- 
duced so far is Mr. Snowden. He would have a charge 
of thirty millions placed on direct taxation. It is clear 
that the Labour Party is much grieved to lose so glori- 
ous an Opportunity of taxing capital. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald has also complained of the insufficiency of the 
State contribution. Mr. Snowden however did put his 
finger on what is and must remain, as long as the present 
fiscal system exists, a broad blot on the Bill. It is per- 
fectly true that the Bill in order to attain its objects puts 
a specific charge on profitable industry, and the insistent 
demand for a tariff protection equal to this charge is 
sure to follow. 


Does the Government after all draw back from pay- 
ment of members? Very marked were Mr. Asquith’s 
reserve and his curious by-play with the expression 
parliamentary exigencies ’’ when he was teased about 
the matter last Monday. ‘‘ Subject always to parlia- 
mentary exigencies ’’ M.P.s are to be paid. What on 
earth—or what in Parliament—does it mean? Mr. 
Asquith, though he uses the expression himself, admits 
a few moments later that it is beyond the wit of man 
to say what it exactly does mean. To deny the M.P. 
his pay now after the whole thing seemed settled, really 
would be a cruel example of taking the butter out of a 


man’s mouth. This is a bad case indeed. Why 
Omichund was not treated worse by Clive! 
The Dartmoor shepherd is again at home. Un- 


doubtedly he stole four bottles of whisky; and, in the 
absence of Mr. Churchill, he was condemned to prison 
for nine months. Apparently he was vastly pleased 
with himself as a public character. ‘‘It is a very 
ordinary ’’ case said Mr. Justice Lawrance. This was 
not an intended comment upon the Home Secretary’s 
persistent treatment of the case as very extraordinary 
and pitiful. It was simply the impatience of the lawyer 
with the levity of things. None the less it was an 
excellent comment, if unconscious ; and Mr. Churchill, 
we hope, has taken it thoroughly to heart. 


In one direction Messrs. Churchill and Lloyd George 
have done irreparable mischief—they have completely 
turned the head of this poor shepherd. He is a public 
joke; and naturally, as a vain old ruffian, he is proud 
of it. Reformation is henceforth impossible. He 
knows the public expect him to live up to his reputation ; 
and the ‘‘ poor old man”’ will probably make it a point 


of honour to add to his achievements as soon as he is 
loose again. He is the Home Secretary’s pet in- 
corrigible. It is too much to expect of him that he will 
be content to go into permanent obscurity—as well 
expect it of Mr. Churchill himself. 


There are very few things in politics that satisly all 
parties. However the ‘* Westminster Gazette ’’ finds 
the result of the Hull by-election very satisfactory ; and 
certainly we do. We have increased our majority and 
got into. the House a most valuable recruit. If the 
Westminster Gazette’s’’ electioneering ambition is 
typical of its party, we ought to get on very well in 
future. When will this nonsense cease of pretending 
that an election in which you have been beaten to the pit 
is in your favour? Decent papers really might drop it. 
What if a Unionist contingent had been immigrated from 
another division, how does that make defeat satisfac- 
tory? If we lost a seat that way satisfaction would not 
be our uppermost feeling, nor our downmost either. 
However, it will be a great pleasure to Mr. Mark Sykes 
to feel that his election has pleased everybody. 


Mr. Keir Hardie’s praise is more to be dreaded than 
his abuse. ‘* At least ’’, writes Mr. Hardie in a Welsh 
newspaper, ‘‘ there is one person at Court in whom 
I have implicit faith. I mean the Queen. I confess to 
a weakness for that good lady. She is the only Royal 
person I have ever seen who looks like a healthy human 
being. She is not one of the wax-doll or professional 
beauty type.’ There is a great deal more of this includ- 
ing a cool, ill-mannerly discussion of ** Queen Mary's 
features’? and character. This is not so much 
deliberate republican insolence as simple clumsiness. 
Nor is his praise of Queen Mary from a full and loyal 
heart. If so the form of the compliment might pass : 

‘* For never anything can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it.’”’ 
Mr. Hardie’s words are pure mischief, giving point to 
an argument in which he definitely threatens King 
George with evil consequences should he ** side openly 
with the peers ”’ 


Mr. Hardie has, indeed, been venomously active of 
late. We have had all the old rhetorical flaptrap about 
soldiers to shoot down the people, about aristocrats who 
are the enemies and oppressors of the poor, etc. The 
soldiers, too, are ‘‘ the King’s soldiers’’; they were 
even lining the route when the King went to his Corona- 
tion. Mr. Hardie particularly expansive at 
Urmston last Saturday. Reverence, he explained, was 
in his blood. Was he not of the line of the old 
Covenanters? That was why he had no respect for 
gewgaws like the Coronation, with a King’s soldiers 
lining the route. A sentence about the soldiers is worth 
quoting : ‘* You are having the soldiers held in readiness 
to shoot down the strikers should the opportunity arise. 
(Cries of * ’.).”’ Of course, the King’s soldiers are 
simply longing for that gi 


Was 


Shame 
opportunity 


The Naval Prize Bill was read a second time on 
Monday. Whether the country has read and followed 
this debate, or understood the main points of the argu- 
ment is extremely doubtful. But there was a passage 
in the final speech of Sir Edward Grey which com- 
pletely gave the Government away. He left en- 
tirely behind at the close any serious consideration of 
the dangers gravely urged by Mr. Balfour as to condi- 
tional contraband, the commissioning of merchant 
vessels, or the constitution of an International Court 
where our influence would be ludicrously disproportion- 
ate to our interests and power. Sir Edward Grey’s final 
appeal was not upon the merits of the Billat all. It was 
the argumentum ad homines; and its force lay in the 
phrase ‘‘ naval expenditure’’, and in the definitely 
expressed fear of ‘‘ setting the world against us ”’. 


The story goes—it even goes on the club ‘‘ tapes ’’— 
that now Sir Eldon Gorst’s illness has compelled him 
to resign 


the Government see their way to get 
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rid of Lord Kitchener. Everybody agrees that he 
is the ablest military organiser living. The problem 
therefore is how to get him out of the service? 
The Coronation was a little godsend for the people who 
are extremely anxious not to have Lord Kitchener in 
the Army because he is too able and strong ; he was given 
the office of Commander-in-Chief of the troops at the 
Coronation. But the Coronation over, the difficulty 
grows acute again, and the latest rumour is that the 
Government will risk even the rage of the Keir Hardies 
and Ramsay Macdonalds and the Advanced Radicals 
below the gangway and send him to Egypt. 


Is there any country that counts in the world which 
having a great soldier would not set him at the head of 
its Army? It is no excuse to urge that there is no room 
for Lord Kitchener at the War Office; and tha 
Sir Redvers Buller’s word—to spatchcock him into that 
Department would disturb the arrangements. Of course 
it would prove disturbing; ability is disturbing, espe- 
cially for mediocrity and for less ability; but that is 
actually its merit. It was claimed for Mr. Haldane 
beyond any other member of the Government that in 
going to the War Office he went in the name of efficiency. 
What an irony that for vears one of his chief difficulties 
should be in keeping the most efficient Army organiser 
out of work! 


The Boy Scouts turned out on Wednesday 
strong to salute the King at Windsor, giving a lively 
proof of their quality. ‘ Smartness’’, *‘ keenness ”’, 
‘ healthy appearance ’’—these were the phrases in the 
King’s message to General Baden-Powell that would be 
most pleasing to the founders and organisers of the 
movement. This scouting is, at the very least, fine, 
healthy play. It is the best sort of drill, learned out-of- 
doors and not altogether mechanical. The code is good 
boy-law as practised among English boys; and the 
simple woodcraft and scoutcraft opens their eves to the 
life of the countryside. The serious side to the move- 
ment is that it is for the boys a training in the value of 
discipline and common effort. But perhaps the best 
of the matter is that the boys undoubtedly like it, and 
have a pretty pride in their enterprise. Playing in the 
public eye is the best possible beginning for serious 
public service. Certainly in these days anything which 
helps to keep alive the ideal of public service is to be 
encouraged by every possible means. 


30,000 


German intervention in Morocco does not 
happily conceived. There is, as often in Germ 
macy, a want of lightness of touch, but 
opinion seems to have taken the matter coolly. The 
French of course know well that we cannot afford 
to allow these questions to be settled without taking 
ahand. And the United States might be excited if Ger- 
many settled herself permanently on the Atlantic. But 
probably Germany only wants something elsewhere and 
demands a settlement. The Surat treaty between France 
and the Sultan of Morocco just published looks 
ominously like an ultimate Protectorate, and Spain and 
Germany are trying to secure themselves beforehand. 
We must do the same. 


seem 
an diplo- 
French 


Even the Balkan Committee is not past hope. Mr. 
Noel Buxton and his friends are capable, after all, of 
learning and even of reforming. These innocents, after 
many years of horror at the unspeakable Turk, fell on 
his neck the moment he turned Parliamentary, which 
means hiding or partly hiding his scimitar under his 
gown. Then the reformed Turk began the old game 
of persecuting Christians. ‘* We might think ’’, said 
Mr. Westlake at Tuesday’s meeting, ‘‘that Abdul 
Hamid was still reigning.’’ This was very awkward. 
How was the Balkan Committee to be happy with both 
persecutor and persecuted? They tried it for a time, 
but at last they had to give up the Parliamentary Turk in 
Albania; and resolved against him. 


After a false start at first in the Hull shipping dispute, 
Askwith on Monday succeeded in bringing the 


Mr. 


representatives of the ship-owners to an agreement, 
and the strike there ended. On the same day, too, 
the Liverpool seamen and dockers’ strikes were 
settled. But serious news came from Glasgow and 
Manchester ; there were conflicts between the crowds of 
strikers and the police, in which many women and 
children were injured. Soldiers and London police have 
had to be sent to Manchester ; and in Glasgow the local 
police force had to be reinforced from other towns. 
Manchester and the neighbouring towns have suffered 
as seriously as did Hull by being cut off from their 
ordinary trade supplies and all business has suffered 
greatly. The dockers’ strike on Tyneside has been 
settled ; and in London many of the dock labourers and 
grain porters are returning to work. The troubles have 
not been so serious in London as they have been 
elsewhere. 


In all the places where the strikes are ended work has 
been resumed on terms more favourable to the men 
either in increase of wages, redress of complaints, recog- 
nition of various unions, or some combination of these 
at which the men were aiming. Where terms have not 
actually been agreed, it has been understood that the 
men’s demands are to be settled by conference, as 
in London. In Glasgow, where the disputes are 
still open, the shippers have offered increase of 
wages for a settlement. It is in Manchester that the 
difficulty still remains serious. There the men are 
largely the dockers and labourers of the Ship Canal, and 
three or four thousand of them have refused the better 
terms offered by the company. Mr. Askwith was invited 
there by the Lord Mayor on Thursday ; and he has had 
conferences with employers and representatives of all 
the organisations concerned. 


Mr. Bottomley is so—what shall we say ?—well known 
or famous or notorious for his success in actions brought 
against him, that his admirers must have felt some 
dismay when a verdict of £50,000 went against him in 
an action for fraudulent misrepresentation. . They will 
compose themselves no doubt to await the result of the 
appeal which Mr. Bottomley immediately obtained leave 
to bring by offering to pay the £50,000 and costs into 
Court at once. For the sake of forensic decency we 
hope counsel will be retained on both sides in the appeal. 
Where counsel understands his duty to be to describe 
the litigant in person as a thief it is natural, if the 
litigant in person is Mr. Bottomley, for him to retort 
on the personality of the particular counsel. There 
ought to be a buffer in such exciting cases. The lay 
public may now understand why the judges dislike the 
litigant in person. With such an outbreak the news- 
paper reports give the impression that the proceedings 
were all abuse; and this may be misjudging Mr. 
Bottomley in view of the appeal. 


Mr. Churchill had a pretty and cunning reproof from 
Mr. Justice Darling at the trial of ex-Inspector Syme. 
With a little too rude a logic Mr. Syme translated Mr. 
Churchill’s veiled innuendoes against the judges into the 
rough phrase ‘‘ unjust judges ’’, and then proceeded to 
threaten to cure Mr. Churchill of supposed injustice 
towards him by threatening to shoot or do something 
to him unpleasant. Mr. Justice Darling evidently en- 
joyed his opportunity ; and it was worthy of the malice 
of the Lord Chief Justice with the tongue of silver and 
the heart of gall to quote : 


‘Oh, many a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant.’’ 


The Postmaster-General announced the decision of the 
Government about the new stamps on Wednesday. 
The Government has decided not to fling any more good 
money after bad designs. The stamps are quite bad 
enough, as it is, and quite enough money has been 
spent over them. So they are going to stick to the 
present design, and merely try to patch it up a little 
bit in the printing. So far as we can make out by his 
statement in the House no one is to blame. The stamp 
is like Topsy. It growed. Only, unlike Topsy, it 
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growed very bad. Mr. Samuel mentioned the name 
of the designer, but it seems that he is not to blame. 
Mr. Samuel spoke of certain authorities who 
‘ approved ’’, but it seems they are not in fault. Least 
of all is the Postmaster-General in fault. Who indeed, 
as we said last week, would expect a Postmaster-General 
to be an authority on stamps? 


Let us take a last look at the stamp, and then try 
never to look at it again. It is no use looking at it 
with the naked eye. One had as soon sit down in a 
bad light to read one of Pickering’s old ‘‘ Diamond 
Classics”’—except that they were at least good to look 
at and handle whilst the stamp to the naked eye is a 
muddled smudge, a red ink blot that has run. But 
looking at it through a powerful magnifying glass, we 
do perceive something in the nature of a plan or picture. 
The centre of the stamp—more or less the centre—is 
occupied by a head. We may assume it to be that 
of King George—though remove the magnifying glass, 
and there is nothing to prevent one imagining it the 
head of King Charles. Over the head is—incredible 
though it may appear to the naked eye—a crown ; whilst 
the device on either side of the crown is ‘* postage 
revenue ’’, 


Underneath the head of King George—or the head of 
King Charles, if the glass is removed—one spies a lion. 
He is couchant, but one is not quite clear whether his 
mouth is open or shut, whether he is roaring or not. 
A bit of his mane appears to have got into the space 
reserved for the King’s head, and no wonder considering 
how cramped is this lion’s position. Round the King’s 
head is a wreath of leaves. Are they bay leaves? 
Looked at intently without the glass the wreath looks 
more like two sheaves of bound corn. Finally there are 
a couple of figures I, one at the head of the lion and one 
at his tail, and underneath all is ‘‘ one penny ”’, plainly 
printed, the one redeeming feature. 


The whole thing is paltry, and the authorities—who- 
ever the authorities are, or if there truly be any bed rock 
authorities to get down to—ought to know per- 
fectly well that no amount of botching will make a 
good business out of such a bad one. A lot of detail 
has been crammed into a space that will not carry detail. 
Clearly the King’s head ought to have been a bold, clear 
bit of work, and the lion and the laurel or bays ought 
to have been left out entirely. What a contrast to 
some of the fine old penny stamps of Queen Victoria’s 
reign ! 


Mottl was well named Felix, for until his last years 
he had a happy and gloriously successful life. Though 
he had the luck to be ‘‘ made’’ by Wagner he never lost 
his independence : in his master’s lifetime he dared to 
conduct operas which he knew the master detested. 
He positively adored Wagner’s most hated artistic foe, 
Berlioz ; and he devoted many valuable years of his life 
to the production of that composer’s worthless operas. 
The greatest of Wagner conductors he was also the 
greatest and most conscientious conductor of Mozart. 
Mottl not only gave Mozart’s operas as Mozart meant 
them to be given, but played the harpsichord part in 
** Don Giovanni ”’ himself. 


In 1869 Wagner was a pauper; ten years later he 
could dictate to those resplendent creatures, the “‘ in- 
tendants ’’ of German opera-houses, the conductors they 
must employ. So it came about that in ’79 three 
Wagner disciples held sway at Leipzig. Nikisch alone 
remains: Seidl has long been dead, and now in Mottl 
we have lost the greatest. He was the burly Ariel of 
the orchestra; but he was gradually growing into a 
very fiery Prospero—full of wisdom combined with the 
ardour of hot-headed youth. Since the death of 
Wagner—who, after all, had done his day’s work and 
earned his rest—Europe, as Europe will soon find out, 
has not sustained so great a loss. It is some thirteen 


years since he played in London on the instrument of 
which he was the Liszt or Paganini, that is, the 
orchestra; but on the Continent the need of him will 
soon be felt. 


THE FIGHT IN THE LORDS. 


ORD CURZON was not far wrong when he told 
the National Union on Wednesday that they 
were in for the biggest fight of their lives. We have 


been in it indeed for some time and shall be 
in it for an indefinite time to come. Some of 
the Radicals, and especially their papers, are 


talking as though the end of this business were 
in sight. They seem to think the present debate 
in the House of Lords is the penultimate chapter of 
a long story of whiclt the passing of the Parliament Bill 
will be the last. That is quite a mistake. The 
passing of the Parliament Bill will be but an incident 
in a struggle whose end no one can foresee. There is 
no finality about all that is going on now. The 
Parliament Bill itself has made an end of all 
the old reasonable understandings by which both 
parties recognised accomplished facts and accepted 
them. That was a possible and right way when 
one party paid some respect to the other and 
each thought of the country as well as of itself. 
But when a party uses its power of the moment to 
ride down, without scruple and without consideration, 
everything the other party values, it is not to be sup- 
posed that, when the wheel turns, the other party will 
not use the advantage of its power. No party would 
consent to the extinction of all its ideals for the sake of 
continuity. There would be neither patriotism nor 
common sense if they did. The present office-holders, the 
set now in power, are straining the whole political 
system—which only elasticity and mutual give and take 
makes workable—too far. It is breaking—in fact has 
broken—under the strain. With the passing of the Par- 
liament Bill would come new ways, other methods. This 
is the day of the Radical extremist, and he means to 
make the most of it, taking his chance of the conse- 
quences. He will not allow the Government even to con- 
sider suggestions from the other side ; he will not allow 
Ministers even to be courteous. He is going to get all 
he wants during the present Parliament, thrusting his 
Bills down the throat of the Opposition, careful only for 
the day. Naturally he will have nothing to do with 
argument. We are in a majority in the Commons; 
and you know, they say to Mr. Asquith, how to get a 
majority in the Lords; and you have got to doit. And 
Mr. Asquith must obey orders. 

We do not suppose Mr. Asquith enjoys the prospect 
of turning the Crown into an instrument for serving his 
party ends. He is a lawyer, and every lawyer has 
some, if sneaking, respect for the Constitution, and he 
knows better than most that the coercion of the Lords 
by the creation of new Peers to a practically unlimited 
number is a sheer abuse of legal form. Neither will it 
be coercion of the Lords alone. Mr. Asquith probably 
hates this dirty work, but that, vou see, is the nemesis 
of keeping bad political company. It has certainly 
corrupted good manners, in this case; it has also 
corrupted political morals. There was a time when 
Mr. Asquith would have haughtily declined to do this 
thing, preferring honour to office. Now he elects 
to remain in office. And the less said about it 
the better seems to be the “Government's view. 
Certainly it is for them. It is quite good tactics on 
their part to say exceedingly little in the Lords; though 
we do not know that it is equally good tactics to say that 
little badly. Neither Lord Morley nor Lord Haldane 
has attempted to deal with the arguments of the Oppo- 
sition Peers. They have not even answered political 
friends of their own such as Lord Weardale. Their atti- 
tude is simply this : we know we can compel you to pass 
our Bill, so we will not argue. Does not this well be- 
come the leaders of a party whose watchword has been, 
Force is no remedy? Even their own followers seem to 
be ashamed of their leaders’ attitude ; for only forty-six 
Peers voted against Lord Lansdowne’s amendment, of 
whom many were members of the Government. Where 
were the numerous Lords Mr. Asquith has made? Really 
one begins to fear for Mr. Asquith’s grand resource 
of flooding the House with sweeps and coal-heavers. 
How can he bind his coal-heavers once they have got 
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their coronets? Will they have to take an oath of 
fealty to Mr. Asquith? Even the Nonconformist trades- 
man, who mjght by some be thought a little more 
to be depended upon, might not take the trouble to vote, 
once the coronet were painted on his errand cart. It 
is a great pity for Mr. Asquith they cannot vote first and 
be made Peers afterwards. Mr. Asquith has to give 
his reward before the service, which is inconvenient. 
The Lords are right not to be deterred by sense of 
the inevitability of the Bill passing. The Government 
must not be let off the dirty trick—it is nothing else— 
it contemplates. There is now no chance of a settle- 
ment—to the great scandal of the country and the 
lasting reproach of the present Government—and the 
Unionist Peers have nothing to do but make the best 
they can out of the immediate situation. The Govern- 
ment must be compelled to show all their hand. There- 
fore it was perfectly right to press home Lord Lans- 
downe’s amendment—though there was no prospect of 
the Government giving it any consideration. It has made 
clear to the country that the Government attitude is one 
of absolute unreason. Here was a suggestion which, 
whether acceptable or not, was obviously reasonable, 
and the Government do not give it even a serious 
thought. The difference between the Government posi- 
tion and Lord Lansdowne’s is this :—The Government 
would make the Commons (which is to say the Cabinet) 
absolutely supreme, with power to pass any Bill over the 
heads of Lords and people alike. Lord Lansdowne pro- 
poses to temper this supremacy by excepting Bills 
modifying the Constitution and empowering the Lords 
to refer Bills to a non-party committee of both Houses, 
which would decide if the Bill should or should not be 
sent to the country under a referendum. Lord Lans- 
downe was willing, too, that the Liberal minority should 
also have power to refer Bills to this committee ; which 
was fair. Anything fairer than this as between parties 
and as between the two Houses could not be; and any 
Government that meant or wanted fair play must have 
recognised this. But fair play is just what this Govern- 
ment does not want; it wants to make itself, by means 
of the House of Commons, despotic. Of course, with 
that intention they could not accept the amendment ; but 
they might at least have had the courtesy to take it 
seriously. However the amendment and the debate on 
it has brought out more clearly than before the Govern- 
ment’s intolerance and high-handed position. Their 
case against the Lords was the unfair advantage the 
permanent Conservative majority amongst the peers 
gave to their political opponents. That we have all 
recognised. It might not be the pink of sincerity to 
say Conservatives deplored it ; but we admitted it, with 
the fair comment that it was not our fault but their mis- 
fortune. This Liberal disadvantage Lord Lansdowne’s 
plan would remove. Still the Government would not 
look at it, because their object was not a fair arrange- 
ment but precisely to get for themseives an unfair 
advantage. No doubt when a Conservative Government 
comes again it will be able to use this Liberal instrument 
of autocracy ; but the Conservatives are not in power 
and the Radicals are. The Government is willing to take 
its chance of the future for the immediate gain. Many 
things may happen. They may amend the Parliament 
Bill and elongate Parliament to seven, eight, or ten 
years. We may know more about this when Lord 
Newton’s amendment has been debated. At present 
we se no reason to think the extreme and most active 
section of their party will allow the Government to give 
way on this any more than on any other amendment. 
Anyway, cash down is the Ministerial line. Still they 
cannot be in for ever. We Conservatives must steadily 
treat the Parliament Bill asa mere episode. We will, in 
due time, use this very Bill to destroy it. We will estab- 
lish under the process of this Bill the referendum—that 
appeal to the people which our present Government 
is so horribly afraid of. Unlike them, we shall not be 
afraid to submit our plans—Tariff Reform, compulsory 
service, religious education on Parents’ League lines— 
to the country. We will break once for all this 


ridiculous supremacy of Parliament which leaves every- 
thing at the mercy of a chance majority of one. 


WHICH HOUSE WANTS REFORMING? 


M AJOR MORRISON BELL is right in supposing 

that the average clector is more easily instructed 
by his eyes than his ears; in other words, that picture 
politics are the thing. Those of us who study politics 
are familiar with the facts concerning the scandalous 
over-representation of Ireland, and the equally scanda- 
lous under-representation of the suburbs of London. 
But how is this dangerous injustice, which is threatening 
the very existence of Great Britain as a first-rate Power, 
to be brought home to the electors of England, the pre- 
dominant partner only in name? Major Morrison Bell 
has hit upon a plan of physical, or optical, demonstra- 
tion, to which we wish every success. Upon a map of 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, the gallant 
member has erected blue and white poles in the heart of 
each constituency. The white poles which are connected 
by white threads, represent the normal or average num- 
ber of electors which, on the basis of population, each 
constituency ought tocontain. The blue poles, so many 
electors going to an inch, represent the actual number 
of electors which each constituency does contain. Blue 
poles which are shorter than the white poles denote there- 
fore constituencies which are over-represented ; and blue 
poles which are taller than the white poles denote con- 
stituencies which are under-represented. The central 
parts of London, which surround the City, the north and 
south of Scotland, and the whole of Ireland (except 
Belfast and Dublin), are forests of short blue poles. 
From the comely suburbs which surround the metro- 
politan area (strictly so called) there arise a number of 
tall blue poles, which proclaim their grievance to the 
heavens. The actual average electorate per member is 
in England 12,988, in Wales 12,272, in Scotland 11,117, 
and in Ireland 6761. Compared with England, the pre- 
dominant partner, Ireland has therefore twice as many 
members as on the basis of population she is entitled to. 
Sir Henry Kimber has worked out that England, with 
an electorate of 6,039,477, has 465 members, and ought 
to have 512; that Wales, with an electorate of 368,165, 
has 30 members and ought to have 31; that.Scotland, 
with an electorate of 800,448, has 72 members and ought 
to have 68; and that Ireland, with an electorate of 
696,375, has 103 members and ought to have 59. _ It is 
thus apparent that Scotland must part with four mem- 
bers, and Ireland with 44 members; and that these 48 
members must be given to England and Wales. We say 
‘* must ’’, because it is proposed to abolish plural voting ; 
and if you abolish the property votes, there is no other 
possible basis for the franchise but population. But 
though England is entitled to take 44 members from 
Ireland and four from Scotland, a redistribution of 
English seats is necessary, because the votes are in the 
wrong places. 

The aspect of Major Morrison Bell's map reveals the 
ugly fact that, as if by some sinister design, the poverty 


and ignorance of the United Kingdom are everywhere , 


over-represented ; while the property and intelligence are 
as systematically under-represented. Take London and 
its suburbs as anexample. Round the City, the centre 
of the world’s wealth, are huddled some of the very 
poorest constituencies in the kingdom, most of them 
filled with the off-scourings of Russia and Germany, 
recently naturalised. Yet if we take Sir Henry Kimber’s 
actual average for England of 12,988 electors, it will be 
seen, from the number of electors in brackets, that all 
these constituencies are over-represented, and most of 
them grossly over-represented. Here are the figures : 


Central Finsbury (8094), East Finsbury (4855), 
Haggerston (7936), Hoxton (8530), North-East 


Bethnal Green (7554), South-West Bethnal Green 
(7103) Whitechapel (3986), S. George’s-in-the-East 
(3133), Stepney (4653), Mile End (5464), Limehouse 
(6405), Poplar (8857). The over-representation of 
what used to be called the Tower Hamlets, namely 
Whitechapel, S. George’s, Limehouse, Mile End 
Stepney, is really a grave public scandal ; and at whos 
expense is it perpetrated? Why, at the expense f 
Harrow, of Romford, of Walthamstow, of Wandsworf, 
of Wimbledon, with their 30,000 to 40,000 elecprs 
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apiece. Is it contended that the wisdom and virtue of 
the inhabitants of Stepney are ten times greater than 
those of the dwellers in Wandsworth, for Stepney has 
a ten times larger share of political power than Wands- 
worth? Or take the case of Scotland. It will hardly 
be asserted that the crofters of Ross-shire and Inverness- 
shire, or the shepherds and ploughmen of Kirkcudbright- 
shire and Wigtownshire, represent the mind and 
industry of the Scottish race ; yet those are the parts of 
Scotland, the Hebrides, the Highlands, the Stewartry, 
which are over-represented. The case of Ireland is too 
notorious to require emphasis. Kilkenny has 1690 
electors, and is only typical of the small towns and 
desolate counties in the south and west of Ireland that 
drown the voice of Dublin and Ulster. The late Lord 
Salisbury was puzzled, towards the end of his life, by 
the question, into whose hands has political power 
drifted? Do not the facts and figures quoted above 
supply the answer? We may take it that the present 
majority of 120 is the utmost which the Radical can 
squeeze out of the electorate after three General Elec- 
tions. Who returns that majority? Irish priests and 
Fenians, Scotch Free Kirk ministers, and the Socialists 
of the London slums. This is no rhetorical flourish, but 
a plain statement of the fact. Our tyrants are the 
poorest and most ignorant sections of the populace in 
London, Scotland, and Ireland. 

And it is a House of Commons, whose majority is 
drawn from Whitechapel, Kilkenny, and the Lewes, 
which sets about reforming the House of Lords, or 
rather, robbing it of its ancient Constitutional powers. 
The country gentlemen of England, it seems, are not 
worthy so much as to criticise the bills voted by the 
representatives of the ‘‘ sheenies’’ in the Mile End 
Road, of the Tipperary ‘‘ boys’’, of the Harris crofters, 
and the bothies of Gallowayshire. Well may the ques- 
tion be asked—it cannot be too often repeated—which 
House of Parliament wants reforming? Which House 
of Parliament more nearly represents the wisdom, virtue, 
and property of the three kingdoms? When it is 
remembered that Sir Charles Dilke was the gerryman- 
derer-in-chief who rearranged the constituencies in 1884, 
the absurd and dangerous over-representation of poverty 
and ignorance need not be wondered at. How long will 
the citizens of England suffer it?) Mr. Balfour was in 
power for ten years, with both Houses at his command. 
In 1905 he produced a Redistribution Bill, but almost 
immediately resigned. That is the one deed in his long 
reign which we find it impossible to pardon. 


THE GERMAN MOVE IN MOROCCO. 
M R. ASQUITH’S definition of our present position 


in Morocco will meet with general acceptance. 
A new situation has arisen owing to German action. 
The diplomatic methods of Germany are certainly 
not to be commended and they ‘do not seem to 
improve with time. The Saturpay REvrew is not, and 
never has been, Teutophobe—a ridiculous and unworthy 
temper—we may therefore protest with the greater force 
against the manner too often adopted by that Power 
in international intercourse. It is worse than Lord 
Palmerston at his worst. When in an important dis- 
cussion among gentiemen one delegate thinks fit to shake 
the table in order to attract attention to his point of 
view his colleagues may not refuse to listen but will 
not be attracted or persuaded by his emphasis. Un- 
fortunately to-day Continental Europe is oppressed with 
the sense of Germany’s power; but Germany never 
inclines to the suaviter in modo in urging her claims, 
though if she did, the sense of strength behind would not 
suffer. The dispatch of a warship to.Aguadir under a 
pretext which has nothing even specious in it is only 
another instance of this unfortunate German habit which 
tends to irritate rivals. 

It may or may not be that Germany’s proposed action 
vas communicated to the interested parties some weeks 
‘go ; it cannot alter their relative positions so far as they 
ae bound by treaties, unless of course any of the signa- 


tories deliberately violate them, which would make a 
new situation. So long as the attitude of France remains 
correct we must, support her to the full extent of our 
pledges. Any other attitude would expose us to merited 
censure and loss of reputation. But it does not seem 
that we shall be called upon to enforce the French claim 
to a peculiar political interest in Morocco. This was 
not only recognised expressly by all the Powers at 
Algeciras in 1906 but again and again by Germany, not 
only in her special agreement with France made in 1909, 
but in numerous commercial and economic arrange- 
ments entered into at various times during the last few 
years. It is true that generally these agreements have 
ceme to nothing owing to the interference of French 
politicians, but the recognition by Germany of the 
peculiar position of France none the less stands recorded ; 
the less then can we withdraw our support so long as 
France adheres to her treaty rights and shows no dis- 
position to surrender them. We are obliged to this 
course much more strictly than other nations because it 
was by special arrangement with us and for a quid pro 
quo she received our recognition of her right to political 
control in Morocco. 

We cannot say that we regard the necessity with 
cheerful acquiescence. The conduct of France through- 
out has been dilatory and unsatisfactory in the last 
degree. It may be admitted that the difficulties of 
every French Government concerned in the matter have 
been great owing to the obstruction of their Socialist 
supporters in Paris, but the continually disturbed state 
of Morocco more and more invites foreign interference, 
which can be excused either by genuine concern for 
national interests or pretended danger to interests 
manufactured for the occasion. When France has at 
length endeavoured to show energy, her efforts have not 
unnaturally been received with something more than 
suspicion. There has never been the slightest attempt 
to prove that European life and property were in any 
danger at Fez, and the view is now generally accepted 
that the move was instigated and supported by financial 
interests who were tired of waiting for a_ peaceful 
development which seemed always: to recede. 

The action of Spain first brought complications, and 
the consequent attitude of France has given Germany 
some excuse for her recent move. The pretext in- 
vented by Spain for taking action was so futile that 
nobody has ever even pretended to be taken in by it. 
But the odd thing is that the French Government have 
never taken up a strong line on the matter; they 
have never made a vigorous and determined protest, 
and Germany may well have thought that a scramble 
for the spoils was beginning, and was determined to 
have her share. It was believed for a long time that 
Spain was in absolute agreement with France and our- 
selves and that at the time of the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment and subsequently at Algeciras her claims had been 
squared. ‘This was supposed to be effected partly by 
the glamour of an English matrimonial alliance. Un- 
fortunately there was no corresponding re-union between 
the two peoples. Spain has not forgiven us for the part 
we played during the Spanish-American war, nor can she 
divest herseif of suspicion of France with regard to 
Morocco, with which, of course, the history of Spain is 
intimately boundup. We fear that the entente between 
France, Spain, and ourselves which was to settle the 
Moorish question never had any real foundation on 
durable grounds and that Germany will present herself 
to Spain as a much more useful friend. 

But these grounds for explaining German action, 
even Spanish acquiescence, do not explain why she has 
pitched upon Aguadir in particular to demonstrate 
her determination not to be left out of new developments 
in Morocco. It is worth noting that this port is most 
conveniently situated for an Atlantic vovage. As things 
are to-day New York is by forty-eight hours nearer 
sailing distance of Rio than is Kiel. Were Aguadir to 
become a German coaling station, the United States 
would lose this advantage. If Germany means to 
remain, it may be that this is the secondary if not the 
primary cause of her presence there. This at present 
can be only speculation, but the possibility is there. 
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But there may be much less recondite explanations 
ready to hand. Another Conference is in the air. Our 
Foreign Office have shown a great liking for Confer- 
ences ; they seem likely to have an early opportunity of 
gratifying their taste. Most reasonable people will 
deprecate it. Conferences of this rature make 
more friction than they allay. We always have 
the same process under more or less analogous 
forms the principals conduct the duel backed by 
their seconds, brilliant or otherwise. To challenge 
the Entente in this way does not tend to improve 
Anglo-German relations. Such efforts only help to revive 
anti-German feeling in this country. Up to the measure 
of our obligations we must stand by France, though it 
will be with less enthusiasm than before, for French 
action in Morocco is viewed with suspicion by a large 
section of the best-informed people both in France and in 
this country. If it is found when pourparlers are begun 
that partition is the policy in the air, we must look after 
ourselves. Our economic interests in Morocco are second 
to none, and our political interests are greater than any. 
We must back France so far as honour demands but we 
cannot abandon our own position, and we must take a 
leading part in any settlement. We can only hope when 
it is made that it will really be a settlement. At present 
we do not know whether the incapacity of France or the 
impatience of Germany and Spain is the more annoying, 
for the results are injury to British trade and the 
undesirable revival of mutual suspicions which were 
becoming less acute. 


THE CITY. 


F the ursine fraternity had been endowed with pre- 
science and pluck they would have had a glorious 
innings during the current week. From Consols down- 
wards they would have found scope for their operations. 
And vet it is questionable if they have fared much better 
than the bulls, for the main reason that they lack 
initiative. The jobber of the present day, in fact, is 
vastly different from the jobber of twenty or even ten 
years ago. In those times he would keep stock on his 
books. Nowadays he tries to ascertain from a broker 
which way he wants to deal, and having effected a 
bargain he hastens to transfer the risk to another 
member of the confraternity. Having made a turn and 
got an even book he is happy. The wide prices quoted 
for many first-class stocks act as a deterrent to investors. 
In times like the present the dealer quotes figures to suit 
his feelings, and not according to the actual state of busi- 
ness. It is not strange, therefore, that bargain-hunters 
show no inclination to enter the market. 

Possibly some pluck is required to venture upon pur- 
chases with Morocco in view. The matter was sprung 
upon the market, and regarded seriously from the out- 
set. Irregularities clearly exist in regard to that 
disturbed country. When the national security is down 
to 78}, it is not surprising that other investment stocks 
are dull. Consols carried over at 2 to 2} per cent. Of 
course, one reason why Consols are out of favour is that 
other first-class securities vield higher rates of interest. 
The majority of the latter, after exhibiting dulness, 
marked a partial recovery, on the plenitude of money, 
and, temporarily, on improved reports as to Morocco. 

Foreign stocks naturally have suffered a good deal, 
especially Russians and Spanish. At one time Paris was 
in a semi-panicky condition, and jettisoned securities 
wholesale. ‘To make matters worse, it was reported that 
the French banks were cailing in the money they had 
lent to Berlin. Two new loans have been offered 
for subscription, an India 34 per cent. loan for 
200 lakhs of rupees, and an issue of £ 2,250,000 of 
Metropolitan District Power-House stock. At the time 
of writing it is net known what success, if any, has 
attended these invitations. 

Home Rails are not yet able to get a clear run, owing 
to the labour position. All things considered, traffics 
are good, but business is conspicuous by its absence. 
Fortunately, no big open account is in existence, so 
that trouble on the Stock Exchange in this connexion 
is hardly to be feared. 


Erratic movements have agajn marked the Ameri- 
can department. Speculators here followed the 
lead of their confréres in New York and lightened their 
books over the Independence Day Holiday. In Wall 
Street the vacation was prolonged owing to 
the heat wave; while fears that the crops would 
be damaged had the effect of lowering prices. 
Reports of copious rains are now causing a recovery. 
The traffics of the Union and Southern Pacific lines were 
disappointing, but shares have rallied. The feature was 
again provided by Eries on pérsistent rumours that the 
Canadian Pacific was negotiating either for the control of 
the system or to obtain an entrance into New York City. 
These rumours have received a most emphatic denial 
from the President of the Canadian Pacific, who states 
that no advantage would accrue to either company from 
such an arrangement. Erie First were bought on talk 
of a resumption of dividends. Steels have been in good 
demand. 

Canadas were heavily sold on Berlin account, partly 
on the denial of the reports above mentioned and partly 
in order that the money might be available for with- 
drawal by the French credit institutions. The Trunk 
statement provided another surprise, the surplus being 
greater than for many years past. Bears naturally 
hastened to cover their commitments, with the usual 
result. Mexican Rails are steady after having a dull 
appearance. 

In the industrial section, Marconis have again shown 
much vitality. The annual report, it is said, is delayed 
in order that certain arrangements favourable to the 
company might be concluded. Strength was succeeded 
by weakness, after which a recovery set in. National 
Telephone Deferred marked a sharp advance, but, in 
sympathy with other stocks, have since receded. Hud- 
son’s Bays are dull, land having apparently been over- 
bought by speculators, with the result that sales are less 
frequent. Rubbers have failed to withstand the depres- 
sion. The Spies production for the past week showed a 


. raw product, are generally lower. 


Oils continue dull. Ural-Caspian have shown weak- 
ness, but at the lower level, buying, said to be on Shell 
account, is noticeable. 
are being made for the sale of the Mexican Eagle to an 
American group at a price which makes the shares worth 
4os. An American rumour says that President Madero 
is endeavouring to effect the cancelment of the conces- 
sion. The Spies production for the past week showed a 
decline, owing to the cleaning of two wells. When it is 
said that mines have been weak and on offer the position 
is sufliciently described. One or two tin shares, 
especially Tronohs, have exhibited strength. Attention 
has been directed to the possibilities of enterprise in 
Asia Minor, with the assistance of British capital, by 
Lord Frankfort de Montmorency’s speech at the statu- 
tory meeting of the Mesopotamia Exploration (Parent) 
Syndicate. Rapid agricultural and commercial change’, 
are taking place in that part of the Ottoman Empire, and 
among the companies being formed is one to be called 
the Anglo-Ottoman Dairy Farms Limited. 


INSURANCE. 
THe LecGat anp GENERAL LIFE OFFICE. 


MONG the many institutions which have exhibited 
marked progressiveness in recent years a very 
high place must be accorded to the Legal and General 
Life Assurance Society. Its present obvious import- 
ance has not been due, as in several other instances of 
surprising growth, to amalgamations or foreign exten- 
sions, or to both those causes combined. Since the 


company was formed in 1836 not a single business has 
been absorbed, nor has one solitary branch or agency 
been established out of the United Kingdom. In 
these circumstances the issue in 1910 of 3727 life policies 
for a net dmount of £ 2,524,536, although it did not 
constitute a record, was a fine performance—especially 
as this large business was supplemented by considerable 


It is reported that arrangements . 
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operations in connexion with annuities and other 
subsidiary contracts. Including transactions in the 
general department, the volume of business last year 
was represented by 3793 policies for £2,627,373 and 
contingent annuities, etc., for £10,317, while the new 
premiums totalled £144,296, those in respect of life 
policies being £96,083 plus £37,032 received by single 
payments. In the previous year, 1909, when life assur- 
ance business was affected by legislation, the stream of 
assurances was appreciably larger, 4097 policies being 
issued for a total net amount of £3,050,878, at new 
premiums amounting to £/164,493, of which £:156,165 
pertained to the life department and £8328 to the 
general department. 

A quarter of a century ago the Legal and General was 
little known outside legal circles. At the end of 1882-86 
only 3092 policies were in force, and an amount under 
#5,000,000 was assured; the premiums for the final 
vear had yielded £136,262, and 41,938,819 had been 
accumulated as an assurance fund. At that time the 
old Law Life—recently taken over by the Phoenix 
Assurance Company—was a far more important con- 
cern, the Equity and Law Life was held in higher re- 
pute, and the English and Scottish Law Life was in 
the running, as its premium income approximated to 
£132,000 and £1,390,297 was held in the way of funds. 

A great transformation has since occurred. Most 
judiciously directed enterprise has enabled the Society 
to leave all its legal competitors far behind in the race 
for supremacy. The first efforts to establish widespread 
relations with the general public were not pre-eminently 
successful; only 4589 policies were in force on 
31 December 1891, but subsequently the well-thought- 
out scheme of expansion progressed most satisfactorily. 
Five years later the policies had increased in number 
to 6024 and the amount assured to £/8,552,008; at the 
end of 1go1 the totals had risen to 7949 and £10,684,026 
respectively ; and at the last valuation, made as on 
31 December 1906, there were 16,001 policies, assuring 
£15,847,722, in existence. And meanwhile the amount 
of the life and annuity funds had been raised by steps 
from £1,938,819 in 1896 to £5,116,498 on the date 
above mentioned, and the premium income had _ been 
quadrupled. 

Even greater headway has been made during the 
quinquennium which is now approaching its end. In 
the four years 1906-10 the life premiums were increased 
from £.531,488 to £762,695, the total of the life fund 
from £.5,116,498 to £:7,134,075, and the net receipts 
from interest and dividends, excluding profit on rever- 
sions realised, from £157,013 to £225,234. The 
general fund is also found to have made substantial pro- 
gress, the premium income has been more than main- 
tained, and amounted to nearly £30,000 in the past year, 
and a former fund of £/153,895 has been increased to 
£186,603, or by nearly thirty-three thousand pounds. 

That the forward policy announced in 1887 has proved 
thoroughly successful is indisputable. A great life 
office has taken the place of a smail one, and there has 
been no considerable addition to the éxpenditure. In 
the 1882-86 period, when the new business transacted 
was small, 11.58 per cent. of the premiums was spent, 
and subsequent percentages have been 13.72 in 1887-91, 
12.51 in 1892-96, 11.44 in 1897-1901, and 14.33 in 
1903-06. Such rates would be regarded as moderate in 
the case of an office that was only just holding its own, 
and they are really wonderful in view of the rapidity 
with which the Legal and General’s connexions have 
been extended. Nor has there been any deterioration 
in this respect since 1906. For each ef the last three 
years the rates were 13.44 per cent. in 1908, 13.2 per 
cent. in 1909, and 12.75 per cent. in 1910; while for the 
business as a whole, including the general account, they 
were 13.26, 13.04, and 12.57 per cent. respectively. 

So far, therefore, the results of the. current quin- 
quennium have been all that could be desired, and the 
bonuses which will be declared about six months hence 
ought to prove highly satisfactory. The Society does 
not appear to have gone back in one single direc- 
tion. A high rate of interest has continued to be earned 


on the life fund, omitting the amount invested in the 


purchase of reversionary interests ; the claim experience 
has remained generally satisfactory, the volume of new 
business has substantially enlarged, and the expendi- 
ture has proved even less burdensome than before. 
When all the main sources of surplus can be seen to 
have been yielding abundantly, there is obviously reason 
to feel optimistic in regard to the amount that will 
be divisible on 31 December next. Thus far the Legal 
and General has had a splendid bonus record, rever- 
sions having been added to policies and all previous 
bonuses at the high annual rate of 28s. per cent. in 
1882, 32s. in 1887, 36s. in 1892, and 38s. in 1897, 1902, 
and 1907. It is, as is well known, the ambition of 
the management to raise the ‘‘compound ”’ bonus to 
#2 per cent. per annum, and it really looks as if this 
ambition may be gratified, providing the mortality 
results of the current vear are favourable. 


PERMANENT MEMORIALS. 


OO sweeping is Hazlitt’s **‘ This’’ (a Coronation), 
‘* which is the height of gentility and consumma- 
tion of external distinction and splendour, is, I should 
say, a vulgar ceremony *’. That is exactly what most oi 
us would not say. But Hazlitt’s ‘* vulgarity ’’ has in cer- 
tain places been appallingly prominent. Unavoidable 
—no doubt; but that is our complaint, that we found it 
impossible to avoid. Celebrations there must be, re- 
joicings, feastings, fireworks. It would be improper 
that the nation should show itself unmoved. It must 
show its emotion as best it can. But we own that a 
great many places throughout the country seem to us 
to have chosen a strange mode of recognition, not the 
best. 

Permanent memorials seem out of place for any 
ceremony, however solemn and august. Memorials to 
the dead are comprehensible. And for the better 
memorials, a hospita! for instance, founded in memory 
of a king, or a bed in the hospital endowed in memory 
of a private friend—‘* Memorial Charities ’’ in vulgar 
phrase—for these we have only praise. But—a 
memorial of a ceremony ? 

At this last Coronation, in many places, a large 
majority of the (generally self-elected) leaders of the 
people demurred at the money collected being spent on 
festivity, and resolved on spending the greater part on 
permanent memorials. Where funds were sufficient to 
provide the town or village with anything it really 
needed, this may have been very well: the incongruity 
between a permanent memorial and the ceremony of 
a day might be neglected in view of the good effected, 
It is, alas! too easy to see why, if the want were felt, 
it could not have been supplied before. Hazlitt’s ‘* vul- 
garity’’ comes in here: people will give liberally in a 
Coronation year who would remain cold in another. 

But where the fund is very small, as in most villages, 
permanent memorials are a mistake. The little village 
of—let us say Entepfuhl—collected some fifty pounds, 
and a majority of the committee decided that the greater 
part should be spent on ‘* something lasting ’’. Then 
arose the question What? ’’ A tree, which to us 
appears the most satisfactory of all memorials, was at 
all events insufficient. Entepfuhl needs a village club, 
but that was out of the question on the score of expense. 
Entepfuhl is not well lighted at night, but a proposal 
to put up lamps was much opposed. They would be 
hideous, motor cars would run into them, the cost of 
feeding and trimming would come on the rates. 
Finally, no one had any business in Entepfuhl Street 
after dark : he or she ought to be in bed. Then a drink- 
ing fountain was suggested, and promptly barred as a 
‘‘centre of infection ’’. Then a seat on a little green 
at the top of the street. Barred : because tramps would 
lounge on it, and boys cut their names. What, then? 
At last some idiot’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling fell on 
the poor little green itself. Why not enclose that? 
Why not indeed? Good idea. Oak for palings was 
promptly offered but rejected with scorn as not per- 
manent enough. _Entepfuhl is to have its last bit of 
common ground encircled with stone posts and chains, 
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probably the ugliest form of fence the wit of man has 
yet devised. Non-committee Entepfuhl asks what is the 
matter with the green as it is. Is told it is unsightly, 
though, till the Coronation year, no one had found this 
out. Asks whether the stone posts will not be hideous, 
and is answered ‘‘ Perhaps. But very very permanent.”’ 

Fortunately, memorials of stone and iron are not per- 
manent. ‘‘ Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata 
sepulchris : ’’ or in Crabbe’s phrase ‘‘ Monuments them- 
selves memorials need ’’. But stone and iron are dis- 
tressingly durable: it will be many years before the 
Entepfuhl youth has broken all the chains by swinging 
on them, before motors have broken down all the posts 
by swinging into them, before God’s blessed grass 
charitably covers up the traces of that permanent im- 
provement. Through those years, Entepfuhl, which 
was pretty, must be content to be disfigured, and 
to regret that its money did not go down in trees or 
up in sky-rockets. 

Not for ever. ‘‘ Except words, nothing lives for 
ever.’’ Many in London must remember Leicester 
Square forty years ago. There was a permanent 
memorial in that case, which might furnish a text for 
an impressive sermon. Who that saw them can forget 
the broken rails, the King (can anybody, not an anti- 
quary, say, at a moment’s notice, which king?) on 
his melancholy mount in the middle of the shardstrewn 
waste? The horse—pet butt of half the caricaturists 
in London—first lost a leg and was propt on a wooden 
one, then, we think, its head. Then it was spotted over 
like a carriage dog with large black spots by some 
belated emulator of Theodore Hook and the ‘‘ mad 
Marquis ’’. We feel no great admiration for Leicester 
Square as it is, but we much prefer the ‘‘ memorial ’’ to 
the ‘‘ monument ’’. 

Yes. Stone and iron have their time to fall as well 
as leaves. The real permanent memorials of the 
Coronation will not be made with hands—will be, let us 
hope and pray, spiritual: memories, not memorials. 
Some think that, even now, they see the dawn coming. 
It will come. Too late, doubtless, for some of us to 
see it, but it is a coward soul that whimpers ‘‘ And I 
not there, and I not there ’’. 


YVETTE; AND MOTTL. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 

HAT Yvette Guilbert is a Parisian everyone knows : 

no country but France, and no city but the capital 

of France, could produce such a woman—such an 
actress, such a singer, such a blend of the cabotine with 
the highly cultured artist. On the map of Europe 
France lies very close to England, and it takes a very 
short time to get from London to Paris; but the music- 
hall worlds of London and Paris might be a hundred 
thousand miles asunder, so different are their respective 
ideals, degrees and kinds of education, technique of the 
trade, even ways of earning a living by the trade. Some 
readers may let fly arrows of scorn and ridicule at me 
for associating such a word as education with English 
music-hall performers or their performances; but the 
education I speak of is a strictly limited one—it generally 
only means that the performer can spell indifferently 
well—and it is precisely in this that the French have 
an advantage over our folk. French music-hall 
artists who do not speak grammatically, even elegantly, 
with a clean accent, are at once regarded as disreput- 
able cabotins; while ours seem to: glory, both on 
and off the stage, in a mode and manner of speech 
which can only be called disgraceful. Of course—let 
me anticipate the objector—there are exceptions, such 
as Mr. Chevalier ; but of the rest, in spite of occasional 
boasts of what is strangely referred to as a “‘ college 
education *’, the less said the better. There is another 
point of difference. To hear an English variety singer 
speak about music and musicians is to have one’s breath 
taken away and perhaps one’s power of breathing per- 
manently impaired. To him, or her, Mozart, Beet- 


hoven and Bach are, vaguely, ‘‘ classical ’’—which is 
to say, dry, not to be understood and not worth under- ° 


standing ; the real composers, the men who have written 
or can write enjoyable music, are such as the late George 
le Brunn, Mr. Leslie Stuart, Mr. Lionel Monckton and 
Mr. Ivan Caryll. Here, again, there are exceptions. 
Some of these merry warblers have taste to appreciate 
the dainty strains of Mr. Hermann Finck, and the melo- 
dies of Mr. George Byng, Dr. Osmond Carr and Mr. 
Carlile Vernon ; but they are few. In Paris an acquaint- 
ance with art generally and music in particular is the rule 
and not the exception. It is a tradition, and often an 
affectation; but it is not an unwholesome affectation. 
It keeps the best French variety, stage music free from 
such outrageous buffoonery and vulgarity as ‘‘ Ta- 
ra-ra ’’ and other villainies of the sort; and above all 
it keeps the way open that leads from the variety stage 
to the more serious art of the concert-room. 

This is the way Yvette Guilbert has chosen to take. 
Only a Frenchwoman, a Parisian, would have thought 
of taking it, would have ventured, without risk of losing 
her popularity and the power of winning daily bread, 
to take it. If Miss Estella Snooks (the distinguished 
chanteuse of Pimlico S.W.) announced a _ concert 
of folk-songs—what would ensue? I don’t exactly 
know; but we may be sure the results to the lady, 
if not to her audience, would be appalling. Thence- 
forth she would no longer be tolerated on the scenes 
of her ancient triumphs: she might ‘* Johnny Jones ”’ 
it and the rest as hard as she liked and no one 
would furtively snigger, no one would listen, no 
one would go into the building at all. Now (without 
wishing to seem rude to a lady) it is a good many 
years since I first heard Yvette sing, and at that 
epoch the fact that she sang in French did not hide 
from me that she was no more refined than Estella 
Snooks is now, and that her songs and ‘‘ business ”’ 
were no less risqués than Miss Snooks’ are now (or 
were when I last heard her). Yet we lately have had 
Yvette blossoming out not only as a practitioner in that 
very difficult department of music, the folk-songs of her 
own country and of some other countries, but actually 
lecturing fashionable audiences and fashionable and un- 
fashionable critics on that department of music. - The 
‘‘ preliminary pars ’’ which reached me from the office 
of Mr. Daniel Mayer—late, I understand, of the piano- 
selling firm of Erard—stated that ‘‘by desire’’ she 
would give an extra concert in Bechstein Hall on 
Monday afternoon; and thither I repaired. The 
‘* desire ’’, I estimate, must have set in very strong from 
some definite quarter, for the audience was a trifle 
sparse. Nor was it unduly enthusiastic when the 
talented French ‘‘ comédienne ’’ read a rigmarole, partly 
false, partly commonplace, partiy mere nonsense, and 
all taken, I should say, from some stale old encyclo- 
peedia, telling us all we didn’t know, or didn’t want to 
be told, about the French chansons and ballets. Still, 
it was an amazing display for a dame “‘ of the halls”’. 
There was no indication of display on Yvette’s part : she 
is evidently convinced, as all French people are, that she 
possesses the very latest news about anything and every- 
thing connected with art. When she sang she came 
to utter grief. Her voice is music-hall of the music- 
hall music-hally ; her art is elementary, and her under- 
standing of the music of the old world nil. She senti- 
mentalised in a shocking way: she appeared to feel 
all the joy of the Parisian cocotte, as described by 
Dumas, junior, and the Abbé Prevost, in the mournful 
side of life, its horrors and sham tragedies. The chorus 
of half-taught ladies which assisted her was worse than 
useless—was a positive nuisance. But a greater 
nuisance was that Yvette regarded each song as Dr. 
Johnson said an actress regarded a play, seeing in It 
nothing more than a glove-maker sees in a skin, a thing 
out of which her part or a glove (as the case may be) 
has to be cut. She introduced thoroughly modern 
speaking effects against a clanking piano accompani- 
ment, and sent shivers through one. Siill, it is wonder- 
ful to think that this lady rose from the depths of the 
music-hail; and perhaps some day she may shake off 
altogether the tricks of the cabotine and become a 
genuine artist—a small artist, necessarily, but yet a true 
one. No such hope can be uttered about any lady who 
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performs on our English stage. Our music-hall 
managers may sleep o’ nights: they are in no danger 
of losing any of their stars. Perhaps, on the whole, it 
is as well; yet, theoretically, something might be said 
for the Parisian way. 

By the death of Felix Mottl last Sunday musical 
Europe has suffered a most terrible loss. His end was 
more tragic than his master’s, for Wagner had pulled 
through his three score and ten years, and Mottl was 
only fifty-five; it means more to us than the recent 
death of Mahler, for Mahler was more and more devot- 
ing himself to the composition of unbeautiful music and 
letting conducting, wherein he was magnificent, go 
hang, while Mottl, knowing himself to be of smail 
account as a composer, was daily becoming a greater 
conductor. A comparison between him and Richter is 
inevitable; but there never was at any time a reason 
why it should have been odious. Richter is much older : 
he received his first training in the older school, and 
he grafted the art of conducting Wagner on to the older 
art of conducting Mozart and Beethoven. Mottl was 
brought up under the immediate, magnetic, electric, 
influence of Wagner ; and became the greatest Wagner 
conductor we have yet known. The defects he was 
gradually conquering were not, however, due to his 
Wagnerian schooling but to his temperament, irresis- 
tible natural bias. He was the most splendid virtuoso 
of the orchestra who has yet lived; on the orchestra he 
was what Liszt was on the piano and Paganini on the 


violin. He never played to the gallery ; he never tried, 
in the Nikisch fashion, to read into the music what 
was not there and ought not to be there; he never 


sought to amaze or to startle or even to make one 
wonder at his prowess. Simply he could not help in- 
terpreting the music as he read it, and he read it as 
the virtuoso always reads music, with the virtuoso’s 
and ears. 


eyes When he conducted Wagner he made 
Wagner say all he had to say, but sometimes a little 


more. No other conductor ever used the rubato as he 
did: what other conductor ever dared, or would dare 
to-day, to pull up the orchestra in such pieces as the 
‘** Valkyries’ Ride’’ or the ‘* Fire-music’’ so as to get 
the last fraction of tone out of the trumpets or trom- 
bones? In Wagner and Berlioz he found his opportuni- 
ties: in the music of Beethoven and all other music 
down to Tschaikowsky he tried to make the opportuni- 
ties—and the result was, it must be owned, often 
He shattered the Pathetic symphony into 
fragments; he drove his men through it as some of 
our provincial chorus-trainers drive their choirs through 
a Bach cantata, or as a butcher’s man drives a herd 
of cattle to the abattoir. But the musician in him was 
rapidly becoming master of the virtuoso, and those who 
heard him most recently heard him at his best. 

For he was a consummate musician: the virtuoso 
strain in his nature was a trifling accident. He was not 
a wilful virtuoso: merely the virtuoso gently persuaded 
the musician in him—compelled the musician to read 
great qualities into petty music and sometimes cheap- 
Jack effects into great music. Those effects, whether 
genuine metal or tinsel, he gained only by first winning 
the goodwillof his men. I heard him conduct in various 
European towns over a long period, and whatever the 
band might be, he never failed. His technique was of 
the simplest, yet most subtle and ingenious. If at re- 
hearsal he wanted a certain phrase accentuated he told 
the players what he wanted; when he wanted the body 
of the orchestra to wait, say, on the trumpets or trom- 
bones he told them to wait; and since all his men had 
absolute faith in his musicianship and were willing, 
anxious, to help him in so far as they could, his requests 
were always carried out. When the time allowed for 
rehearsal was too short, or when there was no time 
for any rehearsal, his few imperious,-almost imperial, 
gestures were sufficient ; and in these desperate cases he 
got his will not by fussiness but through the goodwill of 
his players. And here, by the way, let a word to the 
wise be sufficient. A certain English conductor, who 
has much to thank this Review for, is developing into 
a fussy martinet: he drills his band as though the 
members were soldiers and he could put the unobliging 


ae 


disastrous. 


on bread-and-water or order them twenty cuts of the 
lash. Gradually the tone of that band is becoming hard ; 
the singing quality has gone out of its playing; and, in 
a word, it and he are, artistically speaking, going fast 
to the devil. Mottl’s method was better. 

There are no Mottls left : we must go on to the next 
best, and let us hope that the successor will at his best 
remind us of Mottl. The end was tragic for other 
reasons than the suddenness of his death; but he hada 
glorious life and taught all the other conductors of 
Europe how to draw undreamed-of glories from the most 
ordinary orchestras. In point of true musicianship there 
is not a conductor left to compare with him. In his 
younger days Liszt, finding the ‘* Barber of Bagdad ”’ 
of Cornelius unendurably scored, asked him to edit ”’ 
it—which he did, naturally incorporating many effects 
out of The Mastersingers ’’. That was a proof of the 
confidence so fine a musician as Liszt had in him; but 
there was an unexpected after-effect. When the now 
defunct tribe of anti-\Wagnerites heard Cornelius’ opera 
they at once perceived how much Wagner owed to 
Cornelius. 


THE COTTET EXHIBITION. 
By Ernest Dimnet. 


LIKE M. Cottet. I mean that I like him personally 
though I do not know him. 1 have no idea of 

M. Flameng’s or M. Boldini’s whereabouts, nor do I 
care, but I know M. Cottet’s little house in a narrow 
by-street full of the scientific stillness of the Observa- 
toire, and when I go that way I slacken my pace to 
look at the placid face of the unpretending dwelling, 
I exchange a nod of recognition with the tree, the 
wonderful tree which sticks out of the rcof like a living 
chimney, I feel that things are going on behind those 
walls which create more than an ordinary relation be- 
tween the owner and myself; 1 am happy and grateful. 
For years M. Cottet’s works have been for me part 
of the poetry which I look for in paintings, and when 
the artist has disappointed me—not more than once or 
twice—I have always experienced a sense of almost 
personal failure. Thousands must be more or less 
conscious of the same feelings. What is the charm 
which so binds us to a person we may never meet? 
Why are we as anxious about his efforts as we might 
be about some courageous deed to which we feel our- 
selves unequal? Surely the four hundred pictures just 
now on view at the Galeries Georges Petit will tell us. 
On entering the large room where the pictures of 
Ingres hung the other day, and where so many painters 
have lived the eventful weeks of their lives, sadly and 
happily enjoying the one occasion they may have not 
only of inviting a fair judgment but of seeing their own 
work in its entirety before final dispersion, we are 
struck by one immediately satisfying characteristic of 
M. Cottet. He is plain and intelligible. Suppose a 
Monet or a Monticelli exhibition. We know we should 
be amazed at some weird performances of one and en- 
chanted by the wonderful colouring of the other, but 
we know also that a great deal that we should see would 
be quite beyond us and even quite beyond the most 
expert, as we should find by anxiously and dutifully 
referring to them. We should open our catalogue in 
the faint hope that some key to the shimmering riddles 
might be found in it, but we should be met at the first 
unwelcoming page by deep utterances implying that all 
this is very easy if one has the requisite genius, that 
is to say a facility for interpreting colours in terms of 
sound and a natural sublimity capable of reading the 
metaphysics of the universe, its beauty and its dreari- 
ness, in five inches square of a very indefinable back- 
ground. No such thing here, though the catalogue—by 
no less a person than M. Léonce Bénédite of the Luxem- 
bourg—is distinctly solemn. We see at once that M. 
Cottet—who was born in 1863 and began to exhibit about 


1885—started as an impressionist, but his impressionism 
has nothing puzzling or frightening, and the artist soon 
gave up the preoccupations of mere métier for thoughts 
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of ahigher order. The most rapid glance tells you that 
you are in presence of a poet. 

When M. Cottet began to paint, without much guid- 
ance of any kind, impressionism reigned supreme, and 
a bright orange strip along the line tells you at once 
that the young artist underwent.the general influence. 
He painted still life and Parisian scenes in bright tones 
with sharp oppositions ; his drawing was tentative and 
so was his colouring, which in his first exhibit—a dish 
of frost-bitten apples—is more like inlaid work than 
paint and shows all the inexperience of the hand. He 
also painted nudes, stodgy, heavy nudes, regular 
‘*mountains of flesh’? which the catalogue describes 
with fearless brutality, and in which you will find a 
great deal of application and industry but no trace of 
beauty. The painter thought to relieve his subjects by 
the nicety of his treatment, but his touches are so small 
that they give next to no light and the things look dull 
and grey. 

M. Cottet’s ’prentice years were short. He was 
only twenty-three when he discovered Brittany, and 
his style as well as his inspiration changed directly. He 
began to paint the melancholy seashore life in which 
Mr. Filson Young takes so much pleasure on the Cornish 
side just opposite, the silent villages which the everlast- 
ing danger from the sea, the absence of the men, the 
lingering austereness of religion and the survivai of 
legends make both pathetic and solemn. He indefatig- 
ably painted what he had before his eyes: weather- 
beaten old women, sweet young faces in black hoods, 
women at church, girls at a pardon round a chapel, 
country people flocking of a Sunday afternoon to mourn 
over their burnt-down church on the cliff, women watch- 
ing a dead child in a cottage, two girls refraining from 
crying over some sad letter just received, cartfuls of 
women driving to a shrine, processions and funerals, 
country inns and dances, harbour brawls and fishing 
scenes. The sea, too, endlessly; for years, the little 
coves between two cliffs to which the white hem of the 
ripple infallibly—perhaps too infallibly—lends its sad- 
ness; or the tawny fields on the top of the cliff with 
the lonely shore as a foreground; more recently sunny 
tumbling waves, or sunlit landmarks with gorgeous 
gorse around, or incoming boats with wonderful crim- 
son sails in the setting sun and the inexhaustible rich- 
ness of the quavering pool. This theme M. Cottet had 
already treated in 1893 with triumphant success, but 
his tendency in a hundred and fifty out of two hundred 
Breton pictures had been towards a severe but un- 
doubtedly effective handling of blacks and whites or 
innumerable combinations of half-tints. Just about the 
same time his friends Lucien Simon and Dauchez 
adopted the same style and were promptly nicknamed 
la bande noire. In fact there is something artificial 
in the deliberate darkness of a great many of these 
canvases, and the artificiality—distinctly literary and 
verging on the melodramatic—of M. Cottet’s most con- 
siderable work, ‘‘ La Doleur,”’ a study of frenzied women 
and sullen onlookers round a drowned man, adds to 
the impression. Yet M. Cottet is so unsophisticated, 
so sincere in his long love for Brittany that his loyalty 
takes hold of us, and we are more convinced by his little 
elegies than by the highly artistic and highly intelligent 
irony of M. Lucien Simon’s realism. Even brother 
painters who have been constant haunters of Brittany 
and might be inclined. to think some of these effects 
rather cheap or worn out are still under the spell. 

I will say frankly that I prefer two other series in 
which I find as much poetry and in which M. Cottet’s 
brush certainly has had freer play, delighting in colour. 
The success of his Rayons du Soir (1893), now at the 
Luxembourg, had secured him a travelling scholarship 
which took him to Egypt, and since then he has been 
a great wanderer. We can follow him to Naples, to 


the Italian Riviera, repeatedly to Venice and to Spain, 
to Algeria, Constantinople, Holland, and even Iceland. 
But he seems to have been nowhere so much under the 
charm of the scenes or in such full possession of his gifts 
as in Spain, and in a little district of Dauphiné, round 
Pont-en-Royans, which he visited first in 1g04 and 1905. 


His exhibits on his return eclipsed all the other land- 
scapes in the Société Nationale Salon. 

There is a variety in M. Cottet’s Venetian and 
Oriental pieces, for instance, which looks almost like 
hesitation—though a view of Constantinople at dawn 
is a pure delight—but in Dauphiné and in Spain the 
artist must have been continuously inspired, and the 
nature of his emotion is immediately clear. At Pont- 
en-Royans he has known the fascination of an alpine 
village hanging on a narrow ledge against a vertical 
rampart of crags and seen through the vibrating though 
perfectly transparent atmosphere of South-Eastern 
France. Six or seven times he has repeated the 
fascinating experience of conquering the difficulty in- 
herent in such subjects in which the lines must be clear 
and the light quivering. He is constantly successful, 
and the pearly greys of his rocks and the ochres of his 
old walls are exquisite. 

In Spain, especially at Segovia, which he seems to 
have enjoyed more than any other town, he sees nothing 
that we are accustomed to see in Sorolla’s or Zuloaga’s 
pictures. Not a single figure except in two or three 
church interiors which might as well be Italian. None 
of the deep yellows and greens either which we have 
been taught to expect in Spanish pictures, no violent 
opposition of light and shade. M. Cottet sees those 
old favourites of the sun, under an equal and as it were 
eternal light, exactly as they would appear in the back- 
ground of a primitive, or he waits till sunset and paints 
them glowing against a steady turquoise sky. He has 
painted Avila as we might see it in the corner of a 
seventeenth century map, every church, every house- 
top, every battlement of the towered rampart clear in 
a vertical light, and yet the canvas is full of mellow 
poetry. You should see also a sloping garden in the 
ramparts at Segovia: every detail clear in the liquid air 
and yet the same enchanting vibration as in the Pont-en- 
Royans pictures. If the painter had not given us proof 
of his admirable visual sincerity in these and in similar 
pieces, we should probably find less charm in the dozen 
works at least in which he shows us those invariably 
hilly old cities, Salamanca, Segovia, Toledo, Burgos, 
burning at top in the rich even sunset while the shade 
thickens in the foreground; but three or four night- 
pieces at Segovia with exquisite whites and blues would 
carry conviction immediately. It is not easy to go away 
from. that little room with the certainty that one will 
never see the pictures again. 

Is M. Cottet a great painter? No. This is an age 
of landscapists and portrait-painters, and—it cannot be 
repeated enough—there can be no great painter when 
invention and the passion for beauty are almost for- 
gotten. Is he a psychologist? No. His Bretons 
however sincere are nevertheless conventional, and his 
few portraits tell us little. But he has two great points. 
He is as honest an artist as any, indefatigably striving 
after genuine progress and development in every direc- 
tion, and he is a poet, the holder of a charm. Of how 
many can this be said without fear of a challenge? 


BEYOND KNOWLEDGE. 


“*Your sins . . . shall be made as white as snow.”’ 


NTO the Rescued World new-comer, 
The newly-dead stept up, and cried, 
‘*Oh what is that, sweeter than summer 
Was to my heart before I died? 


** Sir ’’ (to an Angel), ‘‘ what is yonder, 
More bright than the remembered skies, 
A lovelier light, a softer splendour 
Than when the moon was wont co rise? 


‘“‘ Surely no sinner wears such seeming, 
Even the Rescued World within? ”’ 
‘Oh the success of His redeeming ! 
Oh dazzled eyes, it is a sin!” 
Avice MEYNELL. 
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GREEN ELEPHANT.” 


N Tuesday evening at the Comedy Theatre I wished 
a hundred times that I were entirely without a 
theory about Mr. Baring’s play. The really interesting 
thing about Mr. Baring’s play could only be discovered 
by someone who assumed nothing whatever and took 
everything just as itcame. Unfortunately I was at the 
very beginning inspired to assume that the play was a 
joke. But when exactly would an audience innocent of 
any theory at all begin to see that the play was a joke ? 
That is what one wants toknow. Assuming in advance 
that the play was a joke, it was easy to see from the first 
moment of the first act that the play was funny. But for 
anyone with a blank and virgin mind it must have taken 
a long time for the joke to be discovered. After 
all, whether a thing be serious or in jest is largely a 
question of the mood in which one approaches it. 1 
was prepared to find ‘* The Green Elephant ”’ funny, and 
funny it was from the beginning. For anyone prepared 
to take it seriously the readjustment of mind necessary 
for its appreciation must have been an extremely un- 
comfortable business : so uncomfortable, and mentally 
so hard a task, that I am not sure the joke would have 
been quite worth it in the end. 

Let it be granted that ‘‘ The Green Elephant ’’ is 
successor to ‘‘ The Knight of the Burning Pestle’’, 
‘“*The Critic ’’, ‘*‘ The Importance of Being Earnest’’, 
** The Eccentric Lord Comberdene’’. We will con- 
sider it as a burlesque, implicitly satirising current 
modes by being extravagantly and absurdly in the 
fashion. Mr. Maurice Baring has attempted a very 
difficult thing ; and, if he has failed, it is only because he 
is not yet broken to the uses of the theatre. Neither 
Beaumont and Fletcher, nor Sheridan, attempted any- 
thing so difficult as Mr. Baring. They knew the theatre 
too well, and reckoned on the possibility of their bur- 
lesque being taken for the real thing. So they intro- 
duced an audience, and had their burlesque as a play 
within a play. The comments of Puff and Dangle, or 
of the good citizen grocer, put their intention beyond 
mistake. Their ventures, at least, are fool-proof. Wilde 
dispensed with an audience for his comedy ; but Wilde 
did not care whether his purpose was misunderstood or 
‘not. His comedy is not only an ironic burlesque of the 
comedy of manners: it is also the best extant example 
of the type it ridicules. “Wilde has his triumph both 
ways, and in either mood, appreciation or derision, you 
may enjoy. his play equally well. ‘‘ The Green Ele- 
phant’”’ is rather different. | You must make up your 
mind how. you will take it at the beginning, or you will 
miss the fun. Through the whole of the first act an 
‘innocent person might well be wondering whether this 
was a very dull play in the bad, fashionable manner ; or 
whether the author was having a joke at his expense 
a joke which would be made clear later on in the even- 
ing. Of course there are clues. For one thing, the 
author is Mr. Maurice Baring;. for another, the 
play is produced by Miss Gertrude Kingston. It can- 
not therefore be a dull, conventional play intended seri- 
ously because the author could not do anything better 
if he tried. If it is dull and conventional, it must be 
these things on purpose. In fact, it must be a joke. 
Starting with this assumption the clues are to be picked 


up in every direction. But suppose an audience 
ignorant of Mr. Baring. After all Mr. Baring is 


too distinguished a man to be very well known. ‘For 
such an audience the clues are not sufficiently obvious or 
insistent. Mr. Baring does not appear to realise how diffi- 
cult it is to get the ironic atmosphere over the footlights. 
It cannot be done m the delicate and fastidious manner 
in which he has attempted it. In ‘‘ The Eccentric Lord 
Comberdene’’ Mr. Carton was more successful in this 
difficult business, partly because he Knows the theatre 
better than Mr. Baring, and partly because he had in 
the réle of his chief personage Sir George Alexander, 
who has not for nothing produced ‘‘ The Importance of 
Being Earnest’’. Sir George Alexander is, perhaps, 


the one actor on our stage to-day who can be unmistake- 
ably earnest, and most obviously whimsical at one and 
Yet, though Sir George Alexander had 


the same time. 


better material in Mr. Carton’s play and a perfect his- 
trionic equipment for its delivery, nevertheless ‘‘ The 
Eccentric Lord Comberdene *’ was dubious in its appeal. 
‘“The Green Elephant’’ is even more dubious. Mr. 
Baring’s purpose is less clearly delivered; and Miss 
Gertrude Kingston, even though she bristles with comic 
intentions, cannot drive these intentions over the foot- 
lights with sufficient force to disturb the unawakened 
intelligence. 

For those who discover the joke late in the evening 
The Green Elephant ’’ must be poor fun indeed. To 
take the ramifications of its plot seriously is enough 
mental exercise for a week of seven working days. Who 
stole the green elephant? If you assume to begin with 
that it really does not matter, you may save yourself 
endless speculation, and keep your mind fresh for more 
important things. Had I been really interested in the 
green elephant for its own sake, I should have had a 
sleepless night ; for I do not know even now what actu- 
ally happened to it. I was quite content to break down 
somewhere in the third act, and cheerfully to give it up. 
Others were more courageous and hung on desperately 
into the fourth, but from a curious, strained expression 
on many faces I gathered that some would have to go 
to bed that night unsatisfied. Followers of the green 
elephant, of course, lost all the fun. You could no 
more expect them to laugh than vou could expect laugh- 
ter from a man clinging to a yielding root upon the 
brink of a precipice. They could not note how exqui- 
sitely absurd was Mr. Augustin Duncan as the gentle- 
man burglar (my theory is that this man _ stole the 
elephant); or Mr. H. de Lange as the amateur detec- 
tive. They could not appreciate the fine flavour of 
Mr. Baring’s ironic exposure of the “‘ strong moment ”’, 
or his grave burlesque of society small talk (exquisitely 
small it was) as imagined by the stage playwriter. 
Certainly they missed a great deal; and the pity is that 
it was as much Mr. Baring’s fault as it was the fault 
of anyone. He did not allow people to appreciate him 
because he did not give them clearly to know how they 
were to do it. The play did not explain itself. Had it 
been anonymous I doubt very much whether there would 
not have been two raging schools of criticism founded 
upon its ruins—one school declaring that the author 
meant it, the other denying anything so far-fetched and 
ludicrous. The best I can suggest, if this play still be 
running next week, is that a prologue shall be spoken 
before the curtain rises on the first act. In this prologue 
it should be stated that Mr. Maurice Baring is a dis- 
tinguished author who must not be taken in the ensuing 
play to mean what he says; that the play is a joke; 
and that evervone should be prepared to laugh at every- 
thing, however serious it may superficially seem. An 
interval of ten minutes should then be allowed to enable 
the audience to get gradually into a sympathetic frame 
of mind; and a number of the author’s friends should 
take care to be present to lead the laughter, which would 
be bound, in these circumstances, to ensue. 

As things are, I am not sure that many will not go 
away from the Comedy Theatre with aching heads, feel- 
ing that an unconscionable trick has been played upon 
them. The author, they perceive, has had a joke at 
their expense, whereas they had paid good money to 
have a joke at his. It is outrageous to invite an audi- 
ence to come and be laughed at; to make them pay for 
it, too. It is a first rule of theatrical etiquette to take 
the audience into one’s confidence immediately. The 
audience must know all about everything. It must be 
wiser than anvone in the play, and feel that it is wiser 
than the author himself. Otherwise it will not come. 
Nor must vou whisper confidentially to an audience, or 
leave anything to be tacitly understood. You must 
shout in its ear, loud and in plain terms. Mr. Baring 
has not done so. Either he has deliberately intended to 
be misunderstood ; or he has tried to be understood and 
failed. 

The only other explanation of ‘‘ The Green Elephant 
is that Mr. Baring means what he says all the time. 
But that hypothesis was ruled out of this article in the 


beginning. 
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THACKERAY’S LATIN. 


EOPLE are busy just now talking about 
Thackeray, and pretending that they appreciate 
him. Fortunately, examinations of such pretensions 
are not in favour, except in the ‘‘ Cornhill ’’ where there 
is a prize to be had. One thing is certain: that 
Thackeray, being a gentleman of the old-fashioned sort, 
knew and loved his Latin, especially his Horace, and 
all the young men who sneer at academic education and 
feel qualified to comment on the greater Victorians, must 
feel twinges of conscience (if they ever read their text) 
when they are floored by a word or two of Latin, unin- 
telligible without the context, which is taken for 
granted. 

No English author has used Horace so much as 
Thackeray. He feels as Newman did. The boy “* gets 
by heart and thinks very fine’’ the familiar phrases 
learnt at school. Later, when he has had experience 
of life, such things ‘* pierce him as if he had never 
before known them with their sad earnestness and vivid 
exactness ”’. 

On a single page of ‘‘ Lovel the Widower ”’ one finds 
‘* He has domus and placens uxor, but is she placens? 
Placetne to walk about all night with a roaring baby? ”’ 
and a few lines lower down: 

‘* Suppose parvulus aula, your son, who had _ the 
toothache all night in your bedroom.”’ 

Captain Shandon, in seclusion at Boulogne, says: 
‘* Mix us another tumbler, Mary, my dear; we'll go 
back to harness soon. Cras ingens iterabimus «quor, 
bad luck to it ”’. 

The ‘‘ Roundabout Papers ’’, where Thackeray is his 
natural and easy self, teem with Latin allusions. He 
says of Charlotte Bronte, Vidi tantum, and seeing a 
pretty orange-girl adds, ‘‘ Opposite the nympham dis- 
centem was a capering and acute-eared young satirist 
of a crossing-sweeper ’’. A cricketer is congratulated 
with ‘* militasti non sine gloria ’’, and of his own career 
as a writer Thackeray says: ‘‘ Nuper—in former days 
—I too have militated; sometimes, as I think, un- 
justly ; but always, I vow, without personal rancour ”’, 
Here there is help towards the meaning, but what is the 
average reader to make of this description of a footman 
below stairs, forced to work whatever his private sor- 
rows? Henry “is a hero, and epaulettes are on his 
shoulders. Atqui sciebat, etc., whatever fortunes are 
in store for him, he will be at his post of duty ’’. 

In old age Thackeray falls asleep at the opera, and 
rebukes himself : 

‘““Ah! I remember a different state of things! 
Credite posteri. To see those nymphs—gracious 
powers, how beautiful they were! ”’ 

But age has its privileges, and, when victories are 
abroad, he is at home, ‘‘ neque me myrtus dedecet, look- 
ing cosily down from the arbour, where I sit under the 
arched vine ”’. 

What is his favourite quotation? Much there is of 
the ‘‘ mutato nomine ’’—‘‘ change but the name, of you 
the tale is told ’’—but probably the friend was right who 
pointed not to Horace’s Satires, but to the ‘‘ Fortuna 
sevo leta negotio ’’ of the Third Book of the Odes. ‘* By 
George, Mr.Warrington ’’, said Mr. Selwyn, waking 
up in a rare fit of enthusiasm, ‘‘ you deserve to win! 
You treat your luck as a gentleman should, and, as long 
as she remains with you, behave to her with the most per- 
fect politeness. Si celeres quatit pennas—you know the 
rest—No? Well, you are not much the worse off—you 
will call her ladyship’s coach, and make her a bow at 
the step ’’ (‘‘ The Virginians ’’, chap. 42). 

In the 71st chapter of ‘‘ The Newcomes ”’ Clive puts a 
good face on disaster, fills two glasses for himself and 
his father, and consoles himself with the same text: 

** Good-bye to our fortune, and bad luck go with her— 
I puff the prostitute away—Si celeres quatit pennas, 
know what we used to say at Greyfriars—resigno que 
dedit, et mea virtute me involvo, probamque pauperiem 
sine dote quero’’. And he pledged his father, who 


drank his wine, his hand shaking as he raised the glass 
to his lips, and his kind voice trembling as he uttered 


the well-known old school words, with an emotion that 
was as sacred as a prayer.”’ 

Here there is a reference to the fine vigour of Dryden, 
who translates : 


‘“*T can enjoy her while she’s kind, 
But when she dances in the wind, 
And shakes her wings and will not stay, 
I puff the prostitute away.”’ 


In ‘‘ The Virginians ’’ Thackeray laments eloquently 
that the reign of the good old Heathens is over. ‘‘ The 
age of economists and calculators has succeeded, and 
Tooke’s Pantheon is deserted and ridiculous. Now and 
then perhaps a Stanley kills a kid, a Gladstone hangs up 
a wreath, a Lytton burns incense, in honour of the 
Olympians. But what ‘do they care at Lambeth, Bir- 
mingham, the Tower Hamlets, for the ancient rites, 
divinities, worship? ”’ 

What, indeed? Latin is gone, and we are left to 
listen to a race whose intentions we must charitably 
suppose to be better than their English. 


THE BARRIER LINE. 
By Fitson Youna. 


PEOPLE who live in Suffolk will smile at the thought 

of their country being unknown to anyone; yet 
to the majority of those who travel in England in search 
ot beauty the parallelogram that is bounded by Cam- 
bridge and King’s Lynn on the west, and Ipswich and 
Norwich on the east, is almost undiscovered country. 
The Broads and the Fens are known, the creeks and 
rivers of Essex are populous with those who go down 
to the sea in little boats for the week-end; but the 
smiling country that lies between remains isolated in a 
peculiar way. It is one of the few parts of England 
that remains indeed a country by itself, like Cornwall 
and the West Country; it is on the road to nowhere ; 
there are no popular approaches to it by sea; and the 
frowning barrier of the Great Eastern Railway holds it 
almost inviolate from the south and the west. People who 
live there do not talk or boast much about it ; no novelist 
of eminence has given it literary fame; and such 
notoriety as it has it shares with the greater country 
of East Anglia of which it is a part. The obvious 
beauties of Surrey and the ease of access to it have long 
made it a vast suburb of London ; Sussex with its downs 
and its weald lives in a state of uneasy violation by 
reason of the roads between London and Brighton that 
run through it. But stockbrokers and actresses have 
not discovered Suffolk; and such of the former as go 
to Sheringham and Cromer go by rail rather than by 
road, for the populous and unsightly country to the east 
of London keeps the motor cars away. Access to 
Suffoik thus involves travel by the Great Eastern Rail- 
way; and only a great enthusiasm or a dire necessity 
will induce people to lauch themselves from Liverpool 
Street Station. 

It is indeed a great adventure. Liverpool Street is 
at once a battlefield and a museum of antiquities. 
There, if you are careful to avoid the really good 
main-line expresses, you can study to perfection the 
mysterious rites and dark superstitions connected with 
early travel by railway in England. Sometimes, 
if I have time to spare, I like to wander away 
from the busy platforms among the dark cata- 
combs thickly crusted with soot and barely illuminated 
by flickering gas-jets which have wavered in the gloom 
of decades. It requires some courage; the air is chill 
and damp; strange implements, some of them apparently 
invented by a child for the conveyance of luggage, and 
others designed for purposes which only an antiquary 
could identify, lie about in the gloom ; vast cloakrooms 
gape for the reception of that cloak which the 
railway company is convinced that you carry 
and wish to abandon; barricaded inquiry offices 
remind you of the thousands of inquiries that will 
never receive any answer; you glance shudderingly 
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into the refreshment rooms and wonder what depth of 
mortal weariness it is that can find refreshment there. 
Strange shadows, gigantic and discarded toys, lurk in 
the gloom ; you feel that you have wandered into another 
age; panic seizes you; and you flee from these grim 
vaults with almost a sense of joy to the demented crowds 
of your fellow men who are joining in the witches’ 
Sabbath of the departure platform. 

You buy a ticket, in itself a marvellous piece 
of colour-printing, an infinitely small, costly and 
perdurable thing. Whatever be the price of it, 
it is almost sure to end in fivepence halfpenny or 
sevenpence halfpenny, thus providing you with two of 
the most useless sums of small change known to our cur- 
rency. You hire a man (who has already been paid to 
do it) to carry your luggage to the train, and watch 
the foul ritual of label-gumming and trunk-destroying 
carried on before your eyes. That which will presently 
be set upon your white bedroom floor'lies now in a pool 
of filth on the ground, and now amid the splintering ruins 
of what is called the luggage van, a heap of the partially 
despoiled carcases of rabbits being very likely thrown 
upon it. And you leave it there and climb into a musty 
ark called a first-class carriage. 1 assume that you are 
pursuing vour studies in a really antiquarian spirit, and 
steadfastly avoiding the smart corridor trains to Yar- 
mouth or Cambridge. You therefore go by a stopping 
train. The carriage you enter is called First, not as 
you might suppose in accordance with any standard of 
comfort or with any idea of providing you with accommo- 
dation in proportion to the sum you have paid, but for 
the simple reason there is nothing better ; things worse 
there are, called Second and Third; obviously what is 
not so bad as they must be First. And with a shriek 
and a jolt the crazy ark, in company of some dozen 
and a half other arks in various stages of decay, rumbles 
out into the sunshine and the malty breezes of Stratford. 

Thus you obey the invitation of the railway company 
to “‘ travel in luxury and comfort ”’ ; and with unbiassed 
mind pursue your investigations. The ark is a species 
of prison van divided into compartments ; each is a trap 
in case of accident. If you were in any extremity no cry 
for help could reach the people in the traps on either 
side of you, nor, if it did, could they help you. There 
is a mechanism concealed in the roof of the carriage of 
which the chief impression on any traveller’s mind is 
the amount of the penalty to be inflicted for its improper 
use. Beyond that there is nothing except those wonder- 
ful notices that give you information about the luncheon 
basket. Here again you are back in the dark ages of 
travel, when to commit oneself a few miles upon the road 
was a considerable hazard, attended by fatigues and 
privations, which in fact are still in existence. Take 
the luncheon basket. The string of arks draws up 
at a station; you are hungry and exhausted ; you think 
you will embark on the adventure of a luncheon basket. 
But though the railway owns hundreds of stations, each 
with its grim refectory, only about a dozen of them 
can cope with the complicated machinery of the luncheon 
basket, which, while it is no worse on the Great Eastern 
than on any other line, is from beginning to end a sheer 
superstition on the part of the railway companies. 

At first sight it looks like a miniature arsenal ; imple- 
ments of every kind are slung in racks upon fhe lid ; there 
is for a moment a deceptive and appetising appearance 
of good cheer; but it is only for a moment. The ‘anti- 
quarian researches of the authorities have led them to 
assume that you will drink claret for lunch, although of 
all the people who use the railway not one in thirty of his 
own choice habitually drinks claret for lunch. You take 
off the cover and see a portion of the limbs of a 
dead fowl with a quantity of damp ham piled upon 
a plate; you take out the plate and immediately realise 
that there is nowhere to put it. You put it back in 
the basket and extract implements necessary to cope 
with it from the rack. But you find that the basket is 


so constructed that you cannot reach it, the implements 
are not long enough. 

If you are wise you give up any attempt to divide 
your meal into a regular order of courses, and eat any- 


thing that you are able to extract. Finally you uncork 
the claret and drink a little, a very little, out of an 
ingenious glass, as narrow as a test tube, appar- 
ently designed by the company in a fit of remorse 
to prevent you from drinking anything at all. 
Then you notice that you are asked to restore 
all the articles to the places provided for them. 
You begin cheerfully enough, but when you have 
tried to refit the plate and the mustard, the 
knives, the bread, the cheese, and the salad—for 
they are all there still—you find that it is impossible. 
Either they have swollen or you have gone mad; there 
seem to be incredibly more things than when you 
started; and finally, ashamed and disgusted with the 
mess, you pile them in as best you may and push the 
basket out of sight under the seat, where it collects in 
its uncleansible crevices dust and microbes with which 
to garnish the next luncheon. 

If you are in luck the train will stop at Mark’s Tay, 
and as you have now in the course of some hours’ 
travelling quite lost any panic fear that it will start 
unexpectedly you get out and watch the incredibly com- 
plicated evolutions that take place. Most railway 
companies like to have their platforms opposite each 
other, but the Great Eastern Company discovered a 
system whereby the confusion of two stations could be 
combined in one, by making the up platform begin 
where the down platform ends, so that the station 
altogether seems to be about a mile long. The chain 
of arks is broken at one point; there is to be shunting, 
and the station staff settle themselves to the rousing 
game. There is an engine, but it would be too simple 
to use that. A horse is brought up which, with brave 
staggering in the six-foot way, sets some of the arks 
in motion. When they have gone far enough some 
of them are again detached and allowed to slide back 
with a bang into the rear of the train. Then the engine 
is detached with a loud noise and disappears like a 
rocket, apparently into space. A deep peace falls upon 
the scene; the horse retires into his shed and the 
staff melts away; there is not a sound but the murmur 
of voices and the drowsy hum of bees. After about 
ten minutes of apparently quite wanton and fantastic 
delay, a similar but perhaps more complicated evolution 
takes place, and the porters again rouse themselves to 
the game. For a quarter of an hour ensue more bump- 
ings, staggerings of the horse, flying switches, and 
shrieking of brake blocks; with the final result that 
three arks have been detached from the train and sent 
into a siding where they will presently wander off among 
the happy fields of Lavenham. Then the engine re- 
appears in the distance, as though it had forgotten 
something. It had; it had forgotten the train. But 
you will not forget the train, even if you never see it 
again; neither will you, however often you may use it 
or however familiar its sooty outlines may become to 
you, ever lose your sense of wonder and amazement 
at the rites and mysteries and ceremonies connected 
with it. 

This is why people do not know much about Suffolk. 
It is more easy to go to China than to some parts of 
Suffolk ; and though you were-to cross the Himalayas 
into Tibet and penetrate to the very heart of Lhassa, you 
would encounter less quaint superstition and be in- 
volved in a less staggering ritual than that which you 
will meet with between Liverpool Street and Ipswich. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


KING EDWARD MEMORIAL, 
A SUGGESTION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
3 July 
Sir,—It seems that at present no scheme for a 
memorial to King Edward has succeeded in securing 
wide and emphatic approval, or appealing in any special 
degree to public imagination. I venture, therefore, to 
call attention to a suggestion which received the support 
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of a most favourable leading article in the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
of 16 June. There is a piece of ground of about eight 
acres on the north bank of the Thames near Shadwell, 
partly vacant, and partly occupied by the derelict Shad- 
well Fish Market. It has a long frontage to the river 
and stretches back towards a district as crowded and 
as poor as any in East London. An open space is badly 
wanted here ; for Victoria Park is far away, and except 
for disused burial grounds there is no place for rest and 
recreation for our poor people. <A small park with a 
terrace along the river bank would be a priceless boon 
to them; and the site is admirably suited for such a 
purpose. The view of the river, with the constant 
passing of the ships, is full of wonder and interest ; and 
the rising ground of the river bank, if suitably laid out, 
would form a most pleasant recreation ground. Here 
might be set a statue of King Edward, conspicuous to 
every ship that sails from the Port of London—a con- 
stant memorial of his thoughtful care for his poorer 
subjects. One has only to look at Whistler’s etchings 
to see how extraordinarily picturesque is this part of the 


Thames; yet except for the Tower Gardens and a small, 


piece of land, admirably laid out by the County Council, 
at the south end of the Isle of Dogs, there is practically 
no access to it. 

If it is felt that a statue of the late King should stand 

within the ‘‘ official zone ’’ further west, that too might 
be provided. Many no doubt will feel that the King’s 
memory would be better preserved in some simple re- 
presentation of his genial grace and dignity than in a 
more elaborate group of allegorical figures. A statue 
of this character would leave ample money fer the East 
End memorial. 
* One acre of the land is owned by the County Council, 
and this no doubt would be freely given ; seven acres are 
the property of the City Corporation. The estimated 
value is about £60,000; and perhaps the Corporation 
might see their way to help the scheme forward by 
some liberal donation, should the Memorial Committee 
desire to purchase. 

The scheme has already secured the cordial approval 
of Mr. Pearce, the member for Limehouse, Mr. Harvey, 
M.P., the Mayor of Stepney, Mr. Cyril Jackson, and 
Mr. Yeo, L.C.C., the Rural Dean of Stepney, the Rector 
of Limehouse, the minister of the East London Syna- 
gogue and Canon Barnett, who writes : ‘‘ May I support 
the claim that the memory of King Edward may be 
enshrined, as the Bishop of Stepney suggests, in an 
open space at Wapping? East Londoners will then have 
one place for the quiet view of the great river which is, 
as Mr. Burns has said, ‘ liquid history ’, and be reminded 
with other citizens of their debt to Edward VII.”’ 

I am, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 


H. L. STEpNeEy. 


[ The idea is a good one ; twice blessed, blessed for it- 
self and blessed as averting the danger of another Vic- 
toria memorial. We have always said that a memorable 
king is better remembered by a good public work than 
by bad sculpture. We would like the scheme still better 
if it did not include a statue.—Ep. S.R. ] 


A CORONATION ECHO. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
London, 1 July 19rr. 


Si1r,—May I write of a side of the Coronation not real- 
ised by those who were attentive only to what was 
actually to be seen? The invisible side of things does 
not usually thrust the visible out of sight, nor even into 
the background, but this is what happened on 22 June 
1911, in Westminster Abbey, at the Coronation of King 
George V. 

The gorgeousness of the ceremonial of the Abbey, and 
of those who were gathered in it, as actors and wit- 
nesses, and as guests, fell into place harmoniously and 
humbly at the foot of the altar ; and the “‘ divinity ’’ that 
£* doth hedge a king ’’ was the keynote that even the 


most materialistic of those present felt. It brooded 
over the two human beings whose newly-crowned heads 
were bent in prayer. And one came away with a sense 
of being satisfied, as if one’s soul had been feasted—so 
much so that the feasting of the eyes had been forgotten. 
The Fountain-head of power.and of unity had been 
invoked—not in vain. The invisible became the real, 
and the flashing gems, the gold and purple raiment, 
the measured dignity of earthly principalities and 
powers, with their different crowns—this was less real, 
this became less visible, and verily melted into the back- 
ground. Over the Anointed of the Lord, the Christian 
King and Queen of Great and Greater Britain, as they 
humbly strengthened their Royal power and their 
union with their peoples at this mystic feast, fell the 
blessing that was asked. The One Royalty descending, 
united all, penetrated through all—satisfying the soul- 
thirst that the beauty of a merely human pageant could 
never still. ‘*‘ This is the beginning and the end of 
joy ’’, said a Prince from the wise Orient, as he left the 
Abbey. 

And his words rang out as if spoken by a true Herald. 
. .. . Strange, that that political party in Europe and in 
England, who pretend most to desire the unity of all in 
Radical Equality, should be the one to scoff at the only 
road that leads to it. Wishing to blend parallel lines 
into one, Radicals would violently twist Nature’s law that 
revenges itself against such arbitrary union. Union 
between us human atoms can only be accomplished on 
the higher plane, in the circle of the Infinite. Hence 
our instinct for symbols—and hence the language of 
mysticism ; without which even modern Freemasonry 
cannot express its ideals. 

I am, yours truly, 


G. D. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE 
CORONATION, 
. To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
2 July rorr. 
Sir,—In his letter in last week’s issue of the 
SaturDAyY Review Mr. Erskine speaks of his Majesty 
the King as *‘ Head of the Church’’. What can he mean 
by this expression? Is he not aware that Queen Mary 
was the last sovereign who bore this title, and that 
no other sovereign has horne it since 1554? 
Yours faithfully, 
CHURCHMAN. 


THE INDIAN CIVILIAN AND THE DURBAR, 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
5 July 1911. 

Sir,—In spite of all the praise lavished in their public 
speeches by such authorities as Lord Curzon and Lord 
Morley on the Indian civilian as being ‘*‘ the man on the 
spot ’’ who does the hard perilous work of governing 
India for us, it appears that at the Coronation Durbar 
no commissioners or collectors will be invited to be pre- 
sent! This is so obviously a grievance which no I.C.S. 
man can himself write about, that I hope through your 
columns it may be aired, possibly in time to move 
‘*the authorities ’’ to rectify what may be regarded 
not only as a faux pas but a most uncalled-for slight 
to one of our greatest public services. The whole 


I.C.S. should, if anything, be invited to be present. 


on such an occasion, not only the viceregal party, 
secretaries, etc. ! 
I enclose my card and am, yours faithfully, 
‘* FRIEND OF THE I.C.S.”” 


THE PARLIAMENT BILL. 


To the Editor of the SarurpDay REVIEW. 
19 June 1911. 


Sir,—I think that an amendment to this Bill introduc- 
ing the principle recognised in our Colonial Constitutions. 


> 
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—viz. that the veto of the Second Chamber cannot be 
overruled until after a general election has intervened, 
and the measure in dispute has passed a second Parlia- 
ment—could not be opposed by anybody who desires a 
fair settlement. It is true the present Bill is desired 
by many because it is unfair and will by its unfairness 
secure certain party ends otherwise unattainable. But 
one hesitates to believe that the moderate man in politics 
is extinct or no longer counts, and that the majority of 
the people of Great Britain really wish to take the risk 
of entrusting uncontrolled power to one Chamber. 
Yours, etc., 
COLONIAL. 


ADULT SUFFRAGE AND THE SUFFRAGISTS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


National Liberal Club S.W., 
21 June 


Sir,—Miss Davison reiterates her charge that there is 
‘‘ good reason to suspect the bona fides of the Adult 
Suffragists’’. But she completely changes the grounds 
upon which the charge is based. In her first letter bad 
faith was exampled and proved by the fact of backing an 
Adult Suffrage Bill: for Miss Davison fears that ‘‘ if an 
Adult Suffrage Bill were introduced before the removal 
of the sex disability, it would mean practically ‘ More 
Votes for Men and No Votes for Women’ ”’. 

But now she learns to her seeming astonishment that 
among the backers of Mr. Henderson’s Bill was Mr. Keir 
Hardie, and the whole case she had worked up vanishes. 
She falls back upon the deputation to the Prime Minister. 
She sets out to prove from its behaviour that its members 
‘‘ would not hesitate to throw the cause of Woman Suf- 
frage overboard 

_And what emerges? That a number of practical poli- 
ticlans approaching a Prime Minister, whose views upon 
the question of Woman Suffrage are, unfortunately, only 
too fixed and too opposite to theirs, chose not to debate 
at length the principles of that question. They made 
clear their position, and then passed on to matters upon 
which there was some prospect of agreement, and to a 
discussion which might be productive of useful result. 
The quotation from Mr. Asquith cannot be taken as 
proving anything save a regrettable lack of humour in 
Miss Davison herself. Not in the whole affair is there 
anything to justify in the smallest degree the accusation 
of bad faith. 

But she finds in me a fault which, if less grave than 
bad faith, is more serious than lack of humour. She 
complains that I am ‘‘ unable to see why Mr. Henderson 
and Mr. Burdett Coutts’ arguments annul each other ’”’. 
This is a wonderful change. Three weeks ago Miss 
Davison claimed that these arguments, because contra- 
dictory, were ‘‘ equally valid ’’. Now, for the same 
strange reason, they are equally invalid. Then both 
were true, now both are false. It is an attitude of mind 
which I envy though I cannot imitate, How pleasant if 
we could but apply it to other spheres of politics. Mr. 
Balfour believes that a tax upon foreign wheat would not 
raise the price of bread: Mr. Asquith believes that it 
would. We adopt the logic of Miss Davison, and dis- 
cover that both the Premier and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tionare right. Equally, of course, they are both wrong. 
It is certainly exhilarating, though to me, by reason of 
my ‘‘ obtuseness ’’, somewhat confusing. 

But to return to the graver charges. Mr. Henderson, 
by reason of his speech in the Second Reading debate, is 
singled out for special attack. He believes that the 
passage of the Conciliation Bill in its present form would 
hinder the coming of adult suffrage, and he is, therefore, 
very doubtful if he can support the Bill unless it is dras- 
tically amended. Miss Davison makes no attempt to 
discuss whether he is right or wrong : she tells us that he 
is both, and that his bona fides must, therefore, be sus- 
pect. Would she explain to us, not her system of logic, 
but two far more simple things? 

(a) Whether she believes that the passing of the Con- 
ciation Bill will help or hinder the coming of adult suf- 
frage—of the enfranchisement, that is, of all men and 
women without distinction of either class or sex. 


(b) Whether she considers that a man who desires that 
every man and woman should be relieved from the degra- 
dation and disabilities which, in Miss Davison’s own 
view, are consequent upon disfranchisement, should sup- 
port a measure which he believes likely to postpone, for 
the majority of men and the great majority of women, the 
day of enfranchisement. 

I suspect that if we can obtain categoric answers to 
these questions we shall find that Miss Davison does not 
really suspect Mr. Henderson’s bona fides. It is only that 
she finds that he differs from her in opinion, and, to some 
degree, inobject. And she doesn’t quite understand how 
an intelligent man can honestly do that. After all, we 
all experience the same difficulty at times. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


W. N. Ewer. 


“THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD.”’ 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 


The New Reform Club, 10 Adelphi Terrace W.C. 
29 June 1911. 


Sir,—Mr. Edward McNulty states very definitely that 
no Irish peasant ever uttered a speech the like of the 
speeches spoken by Christy Mahon in Synge’s play, 
The Playboy of the Western World ’’. You, in sup- 
port of your dramatic critic, quote Synge’s equally 
definite statement that similar speeches are to be heard 
daily among the peasantry by those who have ears 
to hear. The position now is that either Synge was a 
liar or that Mr. McNulty really does not know anything 
about his countrymen. This contention about the lan- 
guage in Synge’s plays is an old one. In Dublin, men 
fight about it. If you go toa Dublin man and express 
admiration for ‘‘ The Playboy *’ (as you must, if you 
are a man with any feeling for beauty at all) he will 
assure you very vehemently that the play is detestable, 
that it is an outrage on the good name of the Irish 
people, and that such persons as Christy Mahon do not 
exist. I am prepared to believe that they do not exist 
in Dublin, and I know they do not exist in Belfast ; 
but if Mr. McNulty will forgive me for saying so, 
neither Dublin nor Belfast is Ireland, any more than 
London is England. 

Middle-class people in Ireland have a perfectly extra- 
ordinary craving for an English accent. When I lived 
in Belfast, my playmates and myself would sometimes 
talk in a high, squeaky tone in order that passers-by 
might imagine that we were English and therefore very 
superior persons. A middle-class Irishman would con- 
sider himself hopelessly insulted if anyone implied that 
he could possibly belong to the same race or speak 
the same tongue as the peasantry; and the chief con- 
cern of his life is to get hold of some sort of bastard 
accent which will serve to distinguish him from them. 
For this purpose Irish children of the middle-class are 
sent to England to “‘ finish their education ’’. There is 
really little difference between the language of a middle- 
class Dublin man and the language of a Cockney shop- 
girl: the Dublin man has music in his voice, and the 
Cockney shop-girl has not, but the matter is much the 
same. That is why the Irish dramatists do not write 
about middle-class Irish people, but concern themselves 
solely with peasants and common men. — Synge, for 
example, literally could not write about middle-class 
people at ail. It was only when he turned to the West, 
and wrote of peasants, that he produced literature. I 
believe myself that all great art springs from the common 
people, and that when the artists cease to concern them- 
selves with the lives of the common folk, they cease to 
be artists. That is why England at the present moment 
is producing no artistic drama at all. The English 
dramatist concerns himself solely with the upper classes, 
of whom he generally is entirely ignorant, or with the 
middle-classes, who are too dull to have any dramatic 
value whatever. It is only among the common people 
that you will find the great elemental passions out of 
which a dramatist can make a play. 
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Ireland is mainly a nation of peasants with great 
memories and great traditions. In that class survives 
all the love of learning and fine words that once marked 
Ireland out from the nations of the world. The peasants 
of the Aran Islands and the desolate places of Conne- 
mara, cut off by their situation from the influences which 
mould the lives of men in cities, are forced back on 


themselves and their past: all that is outside their: 


immediate vicinity is a detached, unknown thing called 
‘* the big world ’’. Language in such places does not 
change its shape quickly or easily, and habits and 
thoughts are more permanent there than in towns. 
What Mr. MeNulty and those who think like him over- 
Jook is the very important fact that learning and fine 
language were once general in Ireland, and that poets 
and scholars were as common as they are now un- 
common. There are historical reasons for this change 
in Irish life, which need not be discussed here. The 
scholars and the poets were crowded by invaders out 
of the fertile places into places like the Aran Islands 
and the West of Ireland generally. The people in 
Synge’s plays are the descendants of these poets and 
scholars. Christy Mahon uses language which the 
other peasants in the ‘* Playboy *’ do not use; but that 
is simply because Christy Mahon is a poet unspoiled by 
city life. All that Christy’s father says about him 
indicates this: the boy was an artist without a means 
of expressing himself otherwise than by his tongue. 
How many impotent artists like Christy there are in the 
West of Ireland I do not know; but ‘it is certain there 
are many. Synge was not a great artist in the sense 
that he was a man of great achievements; but he was 
a great artist in the sense that he had great potentiali- 
ties. When he wrote the ‘‘ Playboy’’ he had laid his 
two hands on the heart of things : had he lived, he would 
have fixed them firmly round it. He was a rich, silent 
soul, who discovered what no one else had found before 
him, the hidden treasure of the western world. He 
brought beauty back to the stage. A man can’t do 
more than that. I have no doubt Mr. MeNulty is 
perfectly sincere in his views of Synge’s play, but it 
becomes him ill to belittle the greatest of the modern 
Irish dramatists. If Mr. McNulty cannot see the men 
that Synge saw, that is Mr. McNulty’s misfortune. He 
should pray that his eves be opened. 


Sincerely, 
St. Joun G. ERVINE. 


SYNGE—‘‘ THE RAGMAN’”’, 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
2 Selskar Terrace, Ranelagh, Dublin, 
26 June 


Sir,—Your answer is no answer. You merely quote 
the accused in his own defence. Having been a 
dramatic critic myself, I am prepared to excuse 
“Pp. J.’s”’ relaxed mentality during the recent tropical 
interlude. Now that the meteorological conditions 
have changed, he will probably find that the speech of 
Christy Mahon assumes a different hue.  ‘* Passing 
small towns with the lights shining sideways”’, 
‘“ when the night is down”’, ‘‘ a dog noising before 


you ‘‘ talking deep love in every shadow of the 
ditch’’. This string of verbiage reeks of the midnight 
paraffin. It reveals the man of letters secretively intro- 


ducing his private conception of a Whistler nocturne. 
Synge confesses that his habit was to ‘ pick up”’ 
phrases in Dublin and the West. This method may 
produce an efficient ragman, but never a genuine 
dramatist. The fact is, he over-saturated himself with 
form and colour in Continental art galleries. It is for 
this reason that ‘‘ Christy Mahon ”’ is not a man. He 
is a literary phantasm. 
Yours truly, 


Epwarp McNULTY. 


[We print this letter for the amusement of lovers 
of drama.—Eb. S.R. ] 


REVIEWS. 
IRELAND AND EUROPE. 


“Revolutionary Ireland and its Settlement.” By the 
Rev. R. H. Murray. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. London: Macmillan. 
1911. 10s. 


ISTORICAL books, says Dr. Mahaffy, must be 
violent and exciting books, if they are to be read 
by the Irish public. As for the English public, it has a 
feeling, handed dewn from the time when the Irish 
enemy was regarded as a dangerous savage, of indif- 
ference to and even dislike of Irish affairs. Therefore, 
‘** to write a laborious and impartial treatise on Irish his- 
tory is not a promising literary venture’’. Not that 
Dr. Murray is an historian of the dry-as-dust school. 
We agree that a perusal of this book will not reveal what 
are his views of contemporary politics. But in relating 
the struggle of Orange and Green his sympathies are 
very cordially engaged on one side, that of William III. 
That too is as it should be. It is open to the modern 
Protestant in Ireland to be a Nationalist in opinion, but 
it was not open to his ancestors to be Jacobites or 
Rapparees : among Irish Protestants only a Unionist 
with a turn for paradox may affect regret for the results 
at Derry,*Aughrim and the Boyne, for he may feel that 
his people would have been well quit of the country. 
When the Protestant interest had been firmly enough 
established, the Colonists had for the first time a real 
choice in their political views, and immediately the ques- 
tion of Ireland’s status engaged their attention. Was 
she to be regarded as a conquered province, or as a 
colony, or as a sovereign state? Thus Dr. Murray 
shows how the able Archbishop King, bitterest 
enemy of James and Tyrconnell, and author of 
the violently partisan pamphlet ‘‘ State of the Pro- 
testants ’’, became the staunchest upholder of Irish 
commercial interests under the new régime, and, 
with that Molyneux whom Henry Grattan invoked upon 
a famous occasion, incurred the severe displeasure of 
King William. The idea, Ireland a nation, dates in 
fact from these times, and is, therefore, Protestant and 
English in its origin! Poynings’ Law was all very 
well—for a Papist Parliament. 

During the nineteenth century Ireland’s old senti- 
mental attachment to France disappeared; after the 
great emigration America seemed nearer than that 
country. But lately we have happened across one or 
two Nationalist sermons on this text—To be truly Irish 
become truly European. The reaction is a healthy 
sign; it is as natural for an Irishman to be a good 
European as it is for him to be a good Imperialist— 
look at the history of the Irish Brigade. Dr. Murray 
too wishes to impress his Irish readers with the fact 
that their country is, after all, a European country. 
Indeed, had he regarded affairs in Ireland as merely 
ancillary to English history, he might not have written 
this book. From that standpoint enough had already 
been said of the Revolution of 1688. But ‘‘ there 
appeared to be room for a book of moderate dimensions 
which, by telling the story of Revolutionary Ireland and 
its settlement as a whole, would avoid the tendency, 
on the one hand to episodical treatment, on the other 
hand to parochialism of outlook’’. ‘‘I have tried’’, 
he explains further, ‘‘ to place events in their proper 
places, to regard them not as isolated fragments capable 
only of description, and I have tried to emphasise the 
fact that the history of Ireland during this period is 
closely bound up with the tissue of European policy and 
in particular with that of France’’. In a letter printed 
on page 23 Professor Bury congratulates the author on 
his scheme. The Revolution of 1688—to quote Pro- 
fessor Bury—may not be understood from the stand- 
point of politics in London, or in Dublin; we must go 
to Paris or even to Vienna to understand its full and 
inward significance. Like Dr. Murray we must survey 
the whole series of events ‘‘ from the hill’’. Then the 


struggle of race and religion, and for the ownership of 
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the soil, in Ireland appears of little significance except 
as a part of the European movement of the time. This 
international game in which the Green and the Orange 
were pieces was a very serious affair. Louis XIV. 
{and incidentally Limerick) stood for ‘‘ Tyranny ”’, 
William III. (and incidentally Derry) for ‘‘ Liberty ”’ : 
here it is not the Irish but the Protestant historian who 
speaks. Surveying events ‘‘ from the hill’’ one is not 
too angry with Sarsfield and the Irishry, for they did not 
really care a straw for the Divine Right of Kings: 
Dr. Murray’s comparison of the Scotch and Irish Jaco- 
bite in this respect is apposite. James II. was never made 
to feel at home in his Kingdom of Ireland. Louis XIV. 
had bidden him farewell at Versailles, saying, ‘‘ The 
best I may wish you is that I may never see you 
again ’’; for the French King thought that a war in 
Ireland, which would render William incapable of 
European action, should last at least ten years. It was 
his designs upon Spain that induced Louis to send James 
to Dublin; but James was fully convinced that his 
conquest of the island was to be but the prelude to the 
conquest of England, whereas ‘‘ the last thought in 
Louis’ mind was that the struggle should be shifted 
from Ireland to England’’. Not only was James 
deceived by the greatest politician in Europe; he was 
deceived by the mere Irish. The motives of the various 
groups are clear enough; they played for various 
stakes—the Irishry for their wasted fields, the Jacobites 
for England, Home and Beauty, the French for the 
European supremacy of Louis XIV. Dr. Murray, 
however, breaks new ground by showing how now one 
group and now another had in its hands the control of 
war and policy from Dublin. Thus James II. dis- 
approved the Land Act and the Act of Attainder of his 
Irish Parliament, measures which must give the Irish 
Protestants the courage of despair and harm the Stuart 
cause in England, and it is clear that the differences 
between the Irish and English Jacobites were not 
religious, for the Irish at one time proposed to exclude 
from their party all Roman Catholics of English descent. 
On the other hand the idea of an immediate decisive 
battle with William belonged to James; this was 
realised at the Boyne, and Louis’ designs were com- 
pletely upset. This mere skirmish, as the French called 
it, sent James a second time in flight to France. Dr. 
Murray agrees that the military triumph was slight, but 
the ‘‘ escape of James converted it into a victory of the 
first magnitude’’. We had hoped that this book 
would do justice to the remarkable career of James’ 
Lord Deputy. Richard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnell, 
belonged to no party and was distrusted by all, but 
during the reigns of the last two Stuarts he had his 
way in Irish affairs more often than any other man. In 
a famous passage of scornful rhetoric Macaulay dis- 
missed Talbot as a drunken lout; he has been treated 
little better by the Irish historians, who see in him only 
the enemy of the good Sarsfield. Yet Talbot may be 
called the first of the land-leaguers, and he hated 
English landlordism as heartily as a Michael Davitt. 
He also despised the mere Irish. Yet he was only a 
squireen’s son from Kildare who had gained a reputa- 
tion, first by attempting to assassinate Oliver Cromwell, 
secondly as a roguish advocate in the Irish land courts, 
thirdly through his amorous adventures in Charles II.’s 
circle. Withal he was something of a statesman. He 
did not miss the European significance of: the Irish 
situation, he perceived all along that Ireland must be 
dependent either on England or on France, and laid 
his measures with Louis XIV., whether from choice 
or of necessity it is impossible to determine. Dr. 
Murray accepts Macaulay’s opinion of Talbot’s 
character, but has searched for further evidence ; vainly, 
for “* lying Dick’s’’ diary could not be found in Paris, 
where his distinguished widow brought it and all other 
deeds and writings relating to her husband. ‘‘ The 


loss’’, says Dr. Murray, ‘‘ has gravely hampered me in 
my work ’’. 

The introduction to this volume is exceedingly inter- 
esting ; no one has a clearer view of the historical Irish 
problem than Dr. Mahaffy. One passage is, however, 
open to criticism. Dr. Mahaffy represents King Edward 


as saying to him, ‘‘ My main difficulty with Ireland is. 
that the majority of the people look upon the Pope, and 
not me, as their King.’’ It is perhaps a pity that Dr. 
Mahafftiy should have felt obliged to repeat this remark, 
for it unhappily contradicts Dr. Murray’s theory (see 
page 85) that the Kelt wants to see a sovereign regularly 
in order to adore him. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION. 


“The Pyschology of Education.” ByJ.Welton. Professor 
of Education in the University of Leeds. Jondon: 
Macmillan. 1911. 7s. 6d. net. 


ROFESSOR WELTON’S volume on the Psycho- 
logy of Education forms a useful and readable 
introduction to the whole subject. He indicates the 
scope of the work as a treatise on psychological develop- 
ment written from an educational point of view, and he 
is careful to say that he avoids technicalities as far as 
possible. He quotes at the outset a caustic definition 
by a schoolmaster of psychology as the ** putting what 
everybody knows tn language which nobody can under- 
stand *’. But there are other difficulties ahead of the 
psychologist. t is possible, in writing about education 
in the present not very advanced condition of that science, 
to attempt to classify and formulate too much, and to 
lose sight of the individual factor, and the danger then is 
that the psychologist puts what nobody understands into 
language which everybody understands. The result of 
that is to produce the doctrinaire who rides his theory 
perversely across facts. And then there is another danger 
in all treatises which, so to speak, begin at the beginning 
—the danger, that is, of putting what everyone knows 
in language which everyone understands, the result of 
which is platitude. Professor Welton has not quite 
steered clear of either of these dangers. There is a 
certain amount of obvious and unnecessary statement in 
the book. It is hardly, for instance, worth laying down 
that ‘‘ there may be a sad curiosity, as when one asks 
about the death of a friend, or a joyful curiosity, as when 
ene inquires into the particulars of some unexpected good 


fortune. A vouth in love is sad or gay according to 
the demeanour of the fair one’. Indeed, the least 
satisfactory part of the book seems to be that 


which d+pends upon. personal observation. —Pro- 
fessor Welton’s knowledge of human nature does not 
seem to be very profound, and there are charac- 
terisations from which the experienced teacher would 
strongly dissent as being inadequate generalisations. 
It is, for instance, far too sweeping a statement to say 
that one of the real jovs of a boy’s life ‘‘ is to con- 
quer difliculties, and the more pain the conquest costs 
the more he rejoices in it. No one who knows children 
could so libel them as to maintain that they are wholly, 
or even mainly, determined in their actions by the phy- 
sical pain or pleasure those actions bring’’. This is a 
very unreal conclusion to draw. It is quite true that a 
child who is absorbed in a pursuit to the point of actual 
excitement will a certain amount of physical dis- 
comfort in the exercise of it, but it is all a question of 
the strength of the motive, and very few children indeed 
ever take up a pursuit because of its difficulty. They 
can make light of inconveniences if they are interested, 
but they do not choose a pursuit for the sake of triumph- 
ing over them. 

On the other hand, Professor Welton has a fine passage 
on the duty of adapting education to the individual bent. 
How many a child has been morally ruined because those 
who brought him up did not understand him, did not see 
what must be his only true line of development, and so 
tried—with the best intentions in the world it may be— 
to force him into a mould absolutely foreign to his 
nature? The first thing it is essential to recognise in 
bringing up a child is that there is one, and only one, 
general way in which he can attain his perfect stature, 
and that that way is determined by his inner nature and 
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not by the prepossessions of those under whose charge 
and control he lives.’ These are wise and weighty 
words, and may be taken to heart by all who have a cut- 
and-dry scheme of general education. The truth is that 
the direction in which education is bound to develop is 
towards the multiplication of alternatives rather than the 
insistence upon type. The practical difficulty which 
comes in is how to balance freedom of choice with the 
necessity of mental discipline. The solution lies in the 
fact that if the main interest of the pupil is assured, 
mental discipline is not necessarily a disagreeable 
process, while an education which neglects the predilec- 
tions of the pupil and aims entirely at mental discipline 
is self-condemned and fruitiess. 

The best part of the book is the part which deals with 
what may be called the psychology of the intellect, the 
natural laws of mental processes, the instinctive methods 
of the mind. Here Professor Welton is right in insisting 
upon the closest investigation and analysis. The truth 
is that, just as water flows according to the lie of the 
land, so education ought to take full advantage of the 
natural human instincts of acquisition and retention. 
There is an excellent passage on the cultivation of intel- 
ligent memory as opposed to mechanical automatism, 
and Professor Welton has an excellent warning as to 
the dangers involved in the use of words, arising out 
of the fact that familiarity with words is acquired by 
two channels of perception, the eve and the ear. All 
this part of the book is well adapted to stimulate thought 
and to encourage observation. 

The book is, perhaps, a little lacking in humour. It 
is very important in dealing with education to remember 
at the outset that it is governed by the same laws that 
govern all human relationships, and that the relations 
ef the teacher and the pupil are as real and definite as 
all social relations which depend upon close association 
and constant proximity. There is, or ought to be, a 
strong dramatic element in education. It is of ali 
sciences the one in which variety of method is as impor- 
tant as realisation of aim. Perhaps this is not suffi- 
ciently brought out in the book. Professor Welton is 
very hard on what he calls ‘‘ incessant talking ’’ on 
the part of the teachers, as fatal to attention. Of course 
anything which is incessant is bad in education. But 
there are many instances of great teachers endowed with 
high conversational charm, who have produced their 
results more by exposition than by questioning. To 
deal too much in questioning, in class-teaching, is to 
run the risk, unless that questioning is of an impressive 
kind, of substituting for the instruction of a class a 
series of individual instructions. The point is to secure 
attention, and the teacher must find out how he can do 
this best. In fact, the life of a teacher must be a life 
of constant experiment, and he makes a great mistake 
if he adopts too readily the dicta of experience in this 
respect. If it is important for the teacher to realise 
the individual bent of pupils, it is just as important that 
a teacher should realise his own individual bent as well. 

We would recommend Professor Welton’s volume 
to any intending teacher who is anxious to face the 
subtle and delicate problems of education in a serious 
and intelligent way, and who is aware that there is some- 
thing in the whole process a great deal deeper and larger 
than the mere communicating of intellectual instruction. 
The book is the work of a high-minded idealist, who 
feels the importance and the complexity of the subject, 
and whose one aim is to show that teaching is not a 
mere profession or a craft, but a means of quickening 
energy, sustaining endeavour, and developing not only 
civic usefulness but individual happiness upon wise and 
temperate lines. For the spirit which animates the 
book we have nothing but praise. It is large-minded, 
tolerant, beneficent. A teacher trained on such lines 
as are here indicated would be well equipped with tech- 
nical methods, and would approach his task in the spirit 
of an enthusiast. There is much that is cumbrous and 
ineffective in our systems of elementary and secondary 
education, and the more the whole subject is put in an 
inspiring light the more chance we have of wise modi- 
fication and of fruitful development. 


— 


THE MISUNDERSTOOD SAVAGE. 


“Seventeen Years among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo.” 
By E, H. Gomes. London: Seeley. 1911. 16s. net. 


‘“‘An Unknown People in an Unknown Land.” By 
W. B. Grubb. London: Seeley. 1911. 16s, net. 


R. GOMES’ book is no hasty piece of work; it 
is the result of seventeen years spent in Sara- 
wak; and treats of the Sea Dyaks, living along the 
coasts and waterways. They are quite distinct from the 
Land Dyaks, who are an inland people. The Dyaks, 
again, are only one of many peoples or races in Sarawak 
with distinct cultures. The Sea Dyak speech is “‘ practi- 
cally a dialect of Malay *’. The population of Borneo is 
undoubtedly the result of many immigrations by distinct 
races. Here, as in all Malaya, right on through New 
Guinea to Fiji, it will be only after long years’ careful 
research that we shall arrive at some idea how the 
population of this vast area has‘been made up. Language 
will be an important help in the diesentangling of the 
problem. To give an example: the Dyak-Malay word 
for house ’’ ruma ”’) is found again in the heart of 
Melanesia, hundreds of miles east of New Guinea. 

Mr. Gomes gives a very full account of the 
whole culture and life of the Sea Dyaks. Like 
the Eastern Melanesians they are essentially a 
head-hunting race; otherwise they are to the 
European of an _ attractive character—hospitable, 
and kind to old and young. Theft within a 
tribe is unknown, except among those demoralised by 
town associations. Lying is almost unknown; and the 
telling of a lie is shamefully recorded by heaping a pile 
of branches, to which every passer-by contributes—a 
punishment dreaded beyond all others. Head-hunting 
takes place between different tribes. It may be, like the 
wars of civilised races, an act of revenge ; but a leading 
motive is that the successful man finds favour in women’s 
eyes. .\ chief cannot marry until he has taken a head : 
and mourning for a kinsman is only ended when this rite 
has been carried out. 

Head-hunting is an institution which is the centre of 
the whole complex of social life ; even from the European 
standpoint the motives are often praiseworthy. The 
effects, therefore, of putting down such an institution 
among an uncivilised race reach very far; they can only 
be compared with the suppression among a European 
people of some vital institution such as religion. The 
springs of life are struck at. The uncivilised race will 
quickly be on the road to decay, and will lose the will to 
live. The institution has been bound up with the whole 
course of their lives ; it has entailed periodical ceremonies 
and preparations, which have given them all their 
interest and endeavour. Asa result, there is a deep 
psychological shock and depression, which shows itself 
outwardly in an early diminution of the population, and 
possibly its extinction. 

The task for the wise administrator must be to create 
fresh centres of interest, to make life truly worth living 
for the race, if so it be that certain institutions are not to 
be allowed to continue. 

But the power of judging what is to be put in their 
place will only come after a long and intimate knowledge 
of the people. Herein lies the enormous importance of 
the white administrator being equipped with some knows 
ledge of the results of ethnology. -And he must not be 
left blindly in the hands of ignorant or interested inter- 
preters. Sir H. H. Johnston pleads for the world’s 
fauna and flora: much more must we plead for living 
men who are being destroyed, often through sheer ignor- 
ance and the want of a little thought. A near duty lies 
on the Colonial Office to encourage the administrator to 
broaden his mind, and to look on himself as a trustee 
for the future. This is most clearly to be seen in the 
many areas which can never be the home of any but the 
races who have been dwelling there for long ages past. 
In his last chapter Mr. Gomes is rather pessimistic on 
the future of the Sea Dyaks. They seem not to have 
escaped that decay in energy just spoken of. It is to be 
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hoped that Mr. Gomes will publish the linguistic material | 


of which he must have such a store; it is from men like 
him that valuable contributions to philology may be 
hoped for. 

Mr. Grubb likewise has spent twenty years in mission 
work among the people he writes about; the Lengua 
tribe of the South American Chaco. This is a huge plain 
west of the Paraguay River. The contrast between the 
east and the west banks of the river is well described. 
** At night on the Chaco bank may be seen the half-naked 
forms of Indians as they move to and fro in the flickering 
light of their camp fires . . . in the dark forest which 
forms a background. Yet from this bank may 
be plainly heard the siren of a large Brazilian 
passenger steamer asshe nears . . . a Paraguayan 
town just across the river, with her electric 
light streaming and the twinkling lights of the 
town dotted along the opposite bank.’ 

The Chaco is a vast plain pretty well as wild as it was 
400 years ago when the first Spanish band came into it. 
In the wet season it becomes a great shallow lake. It is 
a land looked on with dread, round which fancy weaves 
tales of wonder and horror. The tribes are undeniably 
fierce, and several expeditions have been massacred ; but 
Mr. Grubb has wandered here for twenty years, though 
once at least he was left for dead. Mr. Grubb clearly is 
of a character well suited for his work; and he gives 
valuable hints on dealing with the natives. He holds 
that there is a strain of Inca blood in these Lengua, many 
of them being lighter-coloured and more intelligent. He 
thinks that either some of the Incas may have fled here, 
or the country was once under Inca rule. The Lengua 
have traditions of a built town and rocky treasure-places 
in the West—things quite unknown among them now ; 
while some believe that the dead go to such towns. In 
this work we have much valuable information about a 
part of the world which is almost unbroken ground to the 
ethnologist and the explorer. But, like Mr. Gomes, Mr. 
Grubb has to confess that he has only a scanty know- 
ledge of the religious beliefs. The Lengua believe in a 
First Being ; but he no longer takes heed for the world, 
nor does he punish or reward. They believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul. As in other parts of the world, the 
rising of the Pleiades is associated with feasting, and 
betokens the opening of the time of plenty. 


A QUACK MRS. JAMESON. 


“The Mystic Bride: a Study of the Life of Catherine 
of Siena.” By Aubrey Richardson. London: 
Laurie. 1911. 12s. 6d. 


F TER a conscientious perusal of this book we can 
only come to the conclusion that there is no 
reason for its existence nor excuse for its birth. The 
book purports to be ‘‘ A Study of the Life-Story of 
Catherine of Siena’’; it is in reality the vehicle for 
expounding at very great length the author’s personal 
and religious views, which comprise—a firm faith in the 
superiority of the ‘‘ modern spirit ’’ as opposed to the 
‘* medieval ’’, a distinct dislike of ‘‘ celibacy ’’ and *‘ pil- 
grimages’’, a belief in marriage for ‘‘ the true woman ”’, 
a conviction that saintly ecstasies or trances are either 
cataleptic or epileptic fits, etc. ; all of which views, to- 
gether with many topics far removed from the’subject in 
hand, are wordily dilated upon. Roman Catholics need 
not mind this sort of book; but it makes an Anglican 
or any educated Protestant blush ! 

It is given to few Protestants or Catholics to write 
respectively of Protestant or Catholic Hero-Worship 
without some touch of polemical feeling creeping in to 
their work; Mrs. Richardson however has transcended 
almost all limits in this respect, and we are nearly blown 
away at times by that Lutheran “‘ spirit of reform ’’, 


which she refers to as ‘‘ blowing through the streets 
of Siena ’’, and which decidedly flutters her petticoats 
as she tramps breezily through the Siennese saint’s life ! 
Why so many Protestants (the word is used in its fullest 
—in its Sir John Kennaway—sense) will persistently 
** discover ’? Catholic saints, and why they should 


invariably feel called on to proclaim in bulky volumes 
to the world their startling discoveries regarding the 
Catholic Calendar—is, and will remain, a mystery. One 
does not require to be a Roman Catholic to perceive how 
nearly impossible it seems to be for non-Roman Catholics 
to grasp what is the real inner significance of the 
Catholic faith to its votaries ; how only the microscope 
of Catholic belief can apparently reveal what lies 
beneath the externals of the Catholic’s religion, and can 
explain the sense of what necessarily appears to the 
Protestant mind (to employ Mrs. Richardson's oft- 
repeated adjective) mere ‘* medieval ’’-error. Partly for 
this reason, it is to be regretted that so many unqualified 
writers will, without even studying the originals, pro- 
duce books upon ‘* mediaeval *’ subjects and times which 
necessarily treat of ‘‘ saints ’’; the polemical factor not 
only enters, but rushes in with its sweeping onslaught 
against well-established barriers, and after much need- 
less turmoil its subsidence only too often leaves a good 
deal of mud behind. 

Here we have a case in point. To write about 
S. Catherine of Siena and to ignore her religious beliefs 
would be about as feasible as to write a criticism on 
the Lancet ’’ omitting all allusion to medical matters 
—or to demand of Mr. Booth a dispassionate article on 
the Borgian Popes, to contain no reference to Papal 
Infallibility or the Temporal Power ; and accordingly we 
have here 325 pages of the vapourings (they are in no 
sense ‘‘studies’’) of an evidently strongly-biased 
Protestant mind, reiterating (v. p. 225) the well-worn 
platitudes against the ‘‘ monkish orders’’, and pro- 
pounding that pet hypothesis of Protestantism that, had 
S. Catherine lived in the enlightened 1911 instead of 
in the century she did, she might have been a Pro- 
testant !—equally too she might have gone about in a 
motor car, or even become (evidently the author’s bug- 
bear !) a suffragette’’! 

The incongruity of certain expressions applied to the 
saint, as for instance her being ‘‘ consequential ”’, dis- 
plaving ‘‘a tomboy spirit’, or allowing ‘‘ to escape 
from her . . a note of that unlovely vell (sic !) 
against man’s presumption ”’ (v. p. 122) and “‘ not lack- 
ing in all elements of the feeling that animates the 
shrieking sisterhood ’ of later times ’’, etc., these and 
similar remarks jar upon educated Protestant and Catho- 
lic ears alike, and make the book unpleasant reading ; 
while the lack of almost any form of punctuation (with 
the exception of some hyphen strokes dashed in here and 
there), add to both reviewer’s and readers’ difficulty in 
getting through it. We renew our regrets that the 
author should have felt it incumbent on her to add to 
the already excessive list of works about this saint, who 
may be said to divide with S. Francis of Assisi the 
doubtful pleasure and honour of ceaseless and lavish 
non-Catholic, and Catholic, attentions. Authors of both 
these parties would perhaps do well to recollect some- 
times when approaching their subject that a ‘‘ saint ’” 
is not necessarily infallible. 


oe 


AN HIMALAYAN CLIMB. 


“The Call of the Snowy Hispar.” By William Hunter 
Workman and Fanny Bullock Workman. London: 
Constable. 1911. 21s. net. 


R. AND MRS. BULLOCK WORKMAN have now 
made their fame as daring climbers in the remote 
regions of the earth. This interesting pair are Americans 
of means, who have given up ease and comfort to follow 
the call of the mountains. They have several times 
visited the Himalayas. Their last visit was in 1906, 
and they did not intend to go back again. But the 
mountains are not in the habit of allowing themselves 
to be forgotten. To paraphrase the famous verse of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling—‘‘ If you’ve heard the mountains 
calling you can’t ’eed nothin’ else’’. So it is that Mr. 
and Mrs. Bullock Workman have gone back. 
This time they have been climbing in the region of 


the Karakoram Mountains in the northern corner of 
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Kashmir. It is the region where Sir Martin Conway 
achieved his early triumphs in Himalayan climbing as far 
back as 1892. The precise part of that region which Mr. 
and Mrs. Bullock Workman have been exploring is that 
around the Hispar Glacier, a very wonderful region of 
ice and snow, where the glaciers and the mountains are 
built on a scale so colossal as to reduce the Alps in 
comparison to mere dwarfs. 

The real problem, indeed, of Himalayan climbing lies 
in the size of the mountains and all that appertains to 
them. It is not merely the actual climbing, which is not 
perhaps more difficult, except in its fatigue, than that of 
Switzerland. It is the immensity of the glaciers and 
the moraines, and the consequent fatigue thrown upon 
the adventurer. That famous and notable climber, Mr. 
Mummery, lost his life in the Himalayas entirely through 
this cause. The fatigue of the moraines became so 
irksome to him that he preferred to take a short cut 
across an unclimbed pass, from which he never emerged 
alive. 

Nor is it only the fatigue. There are also the tremen- 
dous difficulties of transport and food supplies. These 
Himalayan books are, it will be observed, very largely 
occupied with descriptions of the difficulties involved 
in bringing the baggage of the party up to these great 
heights. Armies of coolies have to be emploved. These 
Indian coolies regard the mountains with fear and 
horror, and only undertake the task either from coercion 
or necessity. Naturally when these unfortunate beings 
come into the higher regions they are seized with every 
kind of panic and terror. Mr. Bullock Workman seems 
to regard these experiences as part of the diversions of 
Himalayan climbing. But one cannot help thinking that 
the pleasure of the sport must be diminished rather than 
increased by the sufferings of these unhappy beings. 

The result is that Himalayan climbing narratives 
belong rather to the class of travel books. This volume, 
for instance, contains very few descriptions of actual 
mountain climbs. The best of these is Mrs. Bullock 
Workman’s description of the climb of the Hispar 
Watershed Peak, a mountain 21,000 feet high, and very 
terrifying in its angle. This is how Mrs. Workman 
reaches the top :— 

“Gathering all our energies, we attacked the blue ice- 
wall, our one thought being to reach the top before fog 
should cut off the view. This was a nasty fifteen feet. As 
the sun was at work melting the ice, the steps were hard to 
cut clean, and, when cut, at once filled with water. We 
moved sideways, each foot only half in a step. Beneath, 
exposed to full view, lay more than half the mountain, a 
tortuous, precipitous mass, inviting to instant death should 
head or feet fail. 

We hailed the great snow-aréte again, although it was 
tug-of-war work now with the awful sharpness and softened 
snow, which made climbing most arduous. I have often 
felt on snow-slopes what I call the tremor of the snow. 
It is the contraction of the outer surface under pressure of 
those climbing, I suppose. It is not necessarily dangerous, 
and may occur on any slope. It gives one the feeling that 
an avalanche may occur, and it always gets on my nerves. 
Here, when I felt the snow give and crack on this last, 
tremendous slant leading straight skyward, I felt chilled to 
the very bone.”’ 


That is the thing itself. But there is very little of it. 
In the view of some mountaineers, perhaps, the whole 
expedition was worth this one climb, in which Mrs. 
Workman ascended a noble peak which had never before 
known the foot of man—‘‘ no, nor of woman either ”’. 
It must have been for the guides a noble change from 
the drudgery of the long days on the lower slopes. But 
they would probably have liked more. 

We all owe congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Bullock 
Workman on their daring and enterprise in these 
repeated expeditions to a little known part of the world. 
The book is splendidly illustrated with photographs, and 
the facts contained in it ought to be of great value to 
the Indian Government. It should be of no small use 
to India that the great mountain barrier which girds in 
our Empire from the North should be thoroughly and 
minutely explored. 


NOVELS. 


“ Members of the Family.” By Owen Wister. London: 
Macmillan. 1911. 6s. 


The raw material from which some men make poems 
is contained in this volume of stories of the Far West. 
At times we can see it in its first crude state, even as 
the author himself must have seen it in the distant 
years ; elsewhere we find it hewn into a semblance of 
literary form, and once or twice a cameo has been 
carved from the rock of the big mountains. The artist 
has worked well, for he has never wholly disguised the 
materials on which he wrought, and it is to them that he 
owes his credit with us. All these varieties of manner 
only serve to show the changing spirit of the West. 
The first white man came and saw an almost empty 
land, then he introduced civilisation and now he 
is in possession of a neat farm and a pretty wife. 
Thus, in a series of clear sketches, Mr. Wister 
gives us the history of the country which has won his 
heart, ending his records of wild life with a picture of 
domesticated days and a moral which suggests a 
hankering for the more primitive customs of the un- 
regenerate past. Horse-stealers and Indians have made 
way for ducks and drakes swimming round a farmyard 
pond, but the scent of the sage-brush stills brings back 
memories which the respectable, middle-aged person 
ought to wish to forget. The author is quite frank in 
his affection for the old times, and the giants of those 
days; also, he cares only for the virtues which we may 
call pristine. Throughout the book it is the personal 
touch which tells, and it follows that the work is at its 
best when least laboured. If other writers would be 
content to put down more of their own impressions and 
fewer ideas worn threadbare by much borrowing, we 
might have fewer books, but would certainly have less 
boredom. Mr. Wister has been and seen for himself, 
and that is enough to make his book worth reading. 
Some people may prefer a milder atmosphere, cleaner 
hands, and a stricter code of morals, but none can deny 
his keen perception, his intimacy with nature, and his 
almost poetic vision. Of his style one must speak with 
far more hesitation, for here he is of those who borrow, 
but in his preface he boasts of some of his debts, and the 
boast makes him safe from the suspicion of theft. There 
is, however, one tale, called ‘‘In the Back ’’, which 
suggests a more than common affection for Mr. Kip- 
ling’s work. The voices of its characters have the 
accent of the Carolinas, but the story of a psalm-sing- 
ing recruit, an officer’s bride, a democratic politician, 
and an angry captain, might, with a change of scene, 
have found a place in the ** Plain Tales’’. But this 
sketch of military life, clever as it is, seems to have 
made its way into the volume by mistake, for it has no 
essential connexion with the land of the sage-brush. 
We prefer the stories about Scipio Le Moyne, the man 
who kept straight even on a crooked path. In many 
guises is he presented to us, yet we should have liked 
dearly to see him in love. But perhaps the author 
knows best, for Scipio was a rough fellow, and what 
might they not have said in Philadelphia ? 


“A Babe Unborn.” London: Richards. 1911. 6s. 


The author of this novel has at least succeeded in por- 
traving the most unlovely type of modern middle-class 
English girl, selfish, shallow, second-rate in mind and 
manners. Like the lady in Theocritus, May Holt 
objected to *‘ the almost inevitable consequences ’’ of 
marriage. She was pretty, and had a certain vivacity, 
and her lover, Julian Ormandy, who was not an ascetic, 
finally agreed to marry her on her own terms. It will 
be seen that the subject requires delicate handling, and, 
on the whole, we greatly doubt whether the prudish 
English novel—for this is emphatically not a novel of 
the pseudo-salacious species—is a suitable vehicle for 
the author’s sound social philosophy. Julian and May 
are left a country place by an old friend who hopes 
that they will found a county family. Julian, for all his 
weakness, is a man of the kind to suit his new position, 
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but May does not commend herself to the county, 
and seeks consolation in making herself the centre of 
a set of artistic humbugs who flatter her vanity. Her 
career as the Elect Lady of the Faithful Fifty is amus- 
ing, but when her common-sense rescued her from these 
jackals, her life was left aimless. And so married life 
drifted on, the wife’s selfish hedonism steadily killing 
her husband’s regard, until there came the inevitable 
separation, and, after that, tragedy. May had too little 
heart to be capable of unfaithfulness: Julian paid full 
penalty for surrendering his own will and judgment. 
Apparently the Roman Church seems likely to comfort 
his declining years: a consummation not unnatural in 
the circumstances, yet surely not proving what the 
author seems to suggest as to the inadequacy of Angli- 
canism. It is difficult to take any interest in the pro- 
tagonists, but the author has some humour. One 
possible moral of the book is that it is a bad thing for 
people without traditions to occupy a position in which 
traditions are an antiseptic to human weaknesses. If 
we must have the household of a marquis in the story, 
the writer might have ascertained the style of a marquis’ 
younger son. 


House of Bondage.” ByC.G. Compton. London: 
Heinemann. 1911. 6s. 

The only objection which we can make to this clever 
novel is that it contains too many characters whom the 
author has failed to portray with clearness. It is quite 
impossible to read the book in a single day, and on 
picking it up for a third or fourth time we are troubled 
to find a number of names which convey to us only the 
vaguest of memories. All belong to people of the 
drama, but the drama has been written solely to display 
the charms and talents of a single woman. Upon the 
rest she uses her influence or exerts her fascination, and 
they in their turn bring her the gifts of love or worship. 
Their only part is to convince us that she is great, and 
it is necessary that we should have this conviction, for 
she is a woman who must be judged by no common 
standards. It is her double province to work on the 
passions and the intellect, and the circumstances of our 
time and country do not make it easy for us to picture 
this new Madame de Maintenon in our midst. Such a 
creation was almost bound to be a failure, but Mr. 
Compton has almost achieved success. 


TWO MEDICAL BOOKS. 


‘Induced Cell-reproduction and Cancer.” By H.C. Ross, with the 
assistance of J. W. Cropper. London: Murray. 1910. 12s. net. 


**Diseases of the Skin.’ By Ernest Gaucher. Translated and 
edited by C. F. Marshall. London: Murray. 1910. 165s. net. 


LTHOUGH the solution of the cancer problem 
cannot yet be considered within sight, the last de- 
cade has witnessed a notable advance, in method particu- 
larly, upon the haphazard and individual attempts pre- 
viously made to achieve the secret of this great plague. In 
most civilised countries to-day, as here with us, cancer re- 
search is an organised undertaking, and though to many 
anxious eyes the progress made may seem sadly disappoint- 
ing, yet a great work has been done. The first task await- 
ing systematic investigators of such a mystery is an exami- 
nation of traditional beliefs to clear the ground of rubbish. 
This task may now be considered completed. Not one of 
the long-received assumptions has survived examination. 
We know now that cancer is not, as was believed, a scourge 
peculiar to man, for it has been found in practically all 
vertebrates ; that it bears no relation to food or climate: and 
that almost certainly it is not a parasitic disease. 

These are great, though negative, achievements; but 
much constructive work has also been accomplished 
in the direction of establishing the natural history of can- 
cerous growths. The central fact. which emerges from the 
material collected is that cancer is a disorderly multiplica- 
tion of pre-existing cells. If a cancer originates in the skin, 
the cells of the new growth are skin cells in type: if in the 
stomach or liver, again the concerous cell conforms with the 
type of cell natural to the site of origin; and when, as com- 
monly happens, secondary growths appear presently in 
situations remote from the original tumour, the type of cell 
still remains that proper to the tissue of origin, whatever be 
the cellular characteristics of the organ in which the seccn- 


dary deposits happen to be lodged. This fact has given the- 
death-blow, in the minds of most men, to the doctrine of 
parasitism as the cause of cancer. For in all known para- 
sitic diseases the type of the structural changes induced by 
the parasite remains fundamentally the same for any given 
parasite, whatever the situation. For example, tubercu- 
losis may originate in a bone, or a joint, or the lung, or the 
skin; but wherever it is found the microscopic structure of 
the damaged tissue conforms to type: it exhibits the specific 
characters of a tuberculous inflammation, whatever be the 
cell-type of the structure attacked. And so it is with all 
analogous diseases. The search has, therefore, been nar- 
rowed to some extent, and the present position of the problem 
may be stated as follows. 

Life connotes a perpetual renewal of cells. For example, 
a perpetual process of desquamation obtains in the super- 
ficial layers of the skin, the integrity of the latter being main- 
tained by a balanced growth of its deeper parts. Further, 
multiplication of cells in response to stimuli of various kinds 
is a common function of the living organism. It is a feature 
of all inflammations and of many natural processes, such as 
lactation. Yet in all these cases the renewals and multi- 
plications are conducted under effective control of some sort. 
Thus, suppose that a skin-surface is wounded. The sur- 
rounding cells multiply and overgrow the raw area, and 
there the multiplication ceases. This is the cell-reproduc- 
tion of repair. Occasionally, without any known stimulus, 
an apparently automatic process of cell-reproduction may 
lead to the formation of tumours; masses, perhaps, of large 
size, but neve less confined within definite boundaries, 
and showing no tendency to invade and destroy the tissues 
amongst which they lie. This is the cell-reproduction of 
the ‘‘ innocent’? tumours, fatty growths, simple goitres and 
the like. They are the products of the multiplication of 
pre-existing celis, but the over-growth is orderly: it repro- 
duces more or less accurately the normai structure of the 
tissue in which it originates, shows no inclination to destroy 
the healthy tissues amidst which it lies, and never gives rise 
to colonies in remote situations. Take, finally, the case of 
cancer. Here once more we have a growth derived from 
pre-existing cells. Yet, although in type the new cells re- 
main faithful to their site of origin, they are badly finished, 
and their arrangement is in the highest degree disorderly. 
More than this. The indeterminate control spoken of in 
connexion with the simple tumours is here in abeyance, no 
limits are observed: the new cells, endowed with a strange 
prolificity, invade and destroy the normal tissues about them, 
and, gaining access to some one or other of the channels of 
passage about the body, arteries, veins, or lymphatic vessels— 
migrate to distant sites, and there effecting lodgment, pro- 
ceed to continue their fatal multiplication. 

Such are the facts. Under the influence of some unknown 
stimulus, or alternatively, owing te the withdrawal of some 
unknown controlling agency, the faculty of reproduction 
inherent in all, or almost ali, the cells of the body assumes 
an exaggerated or unrestrained activity, and the result is 
cancer. What is the precise nature of the stimulus, if such 
there be? What, alternatively, is the nature of the con- 
trol normally exerted, and how comes it to be thrown into 
abeyance? These are amongst the most important problems 
left outstanding after the negative accomplishments of or- 
ganised cancer-research, and it is to a department of one 
of them that Mr. Ress and Mr. Cropper have devoted their 
book. 

The association of inflammation with cell-multiplication 
at the damaged site has been a commonplace of pathology for 
years. But our ignorance of the exact stimulus continues 
complete. The authors, after a series of observations upon 
the living cells of mammalian blood, consider that they have 
identified the stimulus, and that it is chemical. That it is, 
in fact, supplied by a series of bodies resulting from the de- 
composition of animal tissues, the very death of a tissue 
thus affording automatically both the signal and means for 
the making good of the destroyed area. They hold that 
upon the presence of these various exciting substances, and 
upon the proportions in which they respectively exist, de- 
pends the cell-proliferation both of healing and of cancer; 
and adduce in support of the thesis a large number of micro- 
photographic reproductions, many of which are of remark- 
able excellence. It remains to be seen whether the phe- 
nomena observed are confirmed by other workers, and more 
particularly, whether the interpretations placed upon them 
by the authors meet with general acceptance. But what- 


ever the truth, Mr. Ross and his collaborator are to be con- 
gratulated upon an original research of very considerable: 
magnitude and suggestiveness. i 

Works upon diseases of the skin can hardly fail to make 
the reader wonder, first, that any single structure should be 
capable of supporting so vast a list of misfortunes as is im- 
puted to the skin; the second, that a structure apparently 
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liable to so much catastrophe should ever remain, as fortu- 
nately it does for the most part throughout life, an effectual 
envelope and shield for its perishable contents. We must 
remember, however, that though the progress of knowledge 
undoubtedly reveals new diseases from time to time, it also 
lessens their number. For the protean character of one and 
the same disease makes it inevitable that individuality 
should often be wrongly assigned to numbers of diseased con- 
ditions which are, in truth, no more than varied manifesta- 
tions of one disease-process. Skin specialists have been pro- 
fuse in their terminology beyond all comparisen with any 
other specialists. The public itself is largely responsible, 
for it scorns to suffer from a disease without a name. The 
skin, too, is visible. Hidden structures escape this verbal 
onslaught to a large extent, and imagination staggers at the 
thought of what would happen if, say, the movements and 
changes in colour and so on of the intestine were equally 
open to continuous observation. The truth is that as regards 
scientifically accurate study, dermatology is somewhat younger 
than most other branches of medicine, and 1ts catalogues con- 
tinue to be in a proportionately larger degree catalogues of 
manifestations, not of disease-processes, aud so long as this 
remains, it cannot escape being swamped with names. 

Nene the less, the authoritative writers on the subject do 
not appear to have done as much as they might to remedy 
this state of affairs. The first essential of a teacher is that 
he should present his material as simply as may be, and in 
the greatest possible coherence, sequence, and order; and it 
is better for him to err on the side of too much dogma than 
too little. It is not suggested, of course, that he should give 
a loose rein to his imagination and invent a fictitious order- 
liness from motives of pure expediency or caprice; but the 
good teacher will generally contrive so to display the matter 
in hand that his disciples are able to appreciate the family 
relationships, so to speak, of the various items offered 
them. The book before us, though in many _ respects 
worthy of praise, fails notably in this, in at least its 
first 140 pages. Disappointingly, too, for the author. after 
giving in the introductory pages a rational, though neces- 
sarily partial, classification according to etiology (the only 
abiding basis for the classification of disease), forthwith 
throws it over, presumably because it is incomplete, and in 
the first main sub-section deals almost at random with items 
drawn from many classes, items whose only point of com- 
munity is an often vague anatomical likeness. Certainly, if 
no other relationship between diseases can be established, an 
anatomical classification is better than none at all. But it 
is a poor thing, at best, and it is a great pity that the author 
did not abide by his original arrangement, for the result of 
the change is confusion. For the rest, the book is obviously 
the fruit of a large experience, and is weil translated, but 
more adapted for reference than for the systematic study of 
dermatology. There are statements in it which conflict with 
the views current in this country; for example, the whole- 
sale condemnation of excision as a remedy for cutaneous 
epithelioma will certainly not find a general acceptance here; 
and it is questionable whether a teacher is justified in placing 
under the one head, ‘‘Epithelioma’’, diseases so widely 
different in their clinical aspects as the relatively benign 
Rodent Ulcer and the genuinely malignant Squamous- 
celled Cancer. But these are small matters in com- 
parison with the main fault. Dermatology wants 
simplifying, and wants it badly. Those who have the pro- 
gress of the subject at heart must pray for the advent of some 
large-minded penetrating expert in this department, of ex- 
ceeding boldness, untouched by any ambition to father a new 
disease, and determined to thrust away his knowledge of 
(sreek and Latin. If such a one were to go through the 
literature of dermatology with a blue pencil and reduce its 
nomenclature by about one half, it would be an act of noble 
vandalism, 


SHORTER. NOTICES. 


“France under the Republic.” By J. C, Braca, Litt.D. London: 
Laurie. 

Mr. Bracq deserves some credit for his attempt to justify 
the ways of the Third Republic to mankind. That it requires 
defence he admits inasmuch as he devotes half his book to 
an account of the controversy with religion in general and 
the Church in particular. We can hardly venture to hope 
that the Catholic side of the controversy will ever meet with 
a fair hearing in this country, where national prejudice 
stimulated by partial newspapers is naturally inclined to 
the support of the French Government. However, we readily 
concede to Mr. Bracq that the Opposition in France have 
not deserved to succeed, for they have habitually conducted 
themselves in a tactless and extravagant and often puerile 


fashion. The only hore for a return to better things is to be 
found in the increased capacity of the moderate Republicans, 
and there does seem some tendency in that direction. Tha 
complete collapse ‘of the railway strike and the readiness of 
the Army to respond to the call of duty is an indication that 
anti-militarism and revolutionary tendencies have not as yet 
secured nearly so great a hold on the popular imagination as 
many pessimists, not unnaturally, believed they had. Mr. 
Bracq, who writes more temperately than he thinks, appears 
to believe that the Church has been the chief cause of all 
the misfortunes of France. This is quite contrary to the 
facts, as M. Olivier has quite recently shown in his articles 
in the ‘“‘ Revue des Deux Mendes’’. Myr. Bracq is much too 
kind to M. Combes, who no doubt had ability, but is one of 
the most sinister figures who have appeared in French politics. 
His reasoning in excuse of M. Combes’ conduct as to the 
Church would justify any act of spoliation in the world’s 
history. Condemnaticn of the reckless and shameful per- 
secution carried on by the Government, by M. Combes in par- 
ticular, against ali these who ventured to show any attach- 
ment to religion in the Army, the Navy, cr the Civil Service 
is singularly lacking in the writer’s sketch of this contro- 
versy. It cannot therefore be considered in the least as a 
fair summary or as conveying an adequate account of this 
lamentable episode. To speak of the ‘‘ Tammany-like grasp- 
ing propensities ’’ of the religious Orders, and to omit all 
reference to the frequent pecuniary scandals in which French 
Deputies and Senators have been involved shows how little 
impartiality Mr. Bracq brings to the discharge of his task. 
His book does, however, contain a good deal of useful infor- 
mation. The growth of French prosperity and the general 
amenity of existence in the country since 1871 he proves by 
figures, and it isno doubt remarkable. France is not decadent 
in this way. What observers note is a loss of patriotic fibre 
and ambition and a decay of civic virtue and moral force 
which is inevitable when a deliberate attempt is made to 
destroy all religion. The kind of nebulous Theism which the 
best-intentioned ‘‘ reformers ’’ are trying to substitute for it 
is to be found here in a chapter giving extracts from school 
manuals exemplifying the ‘‘ moral teaching ’’ offered the 
French child in lieu of that of the Church. In one matter 
we heartily concur with the author. There still remains in 
France an unaffected admiration for intellectual eminence in 
any form, while the State is applauded for subsidising artistic 
enterprise in a way impossible here. In such respects 
French civilisaticn far outstrips our own. 


“‘The Philosophy of a Don.” By G. F. Abbott. London: Swift. 
1911, 5s, net. 

Imagine a leading article from the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ come to 
visible life, and exquisitely conscious cf what it really is. 
There you have this book of Mr. Abbott. The imaginary 
writer is a Don of Oxbridge who discourses variously with 
another person of the name of Shav. In explaining his views 
the Don, with felicitous irony, exposes them. Shav, on his 
side, is equally an instrument of the author’s ironic purpose, 
and the two between them have some extremely pleasing 
discussions ; for Shay is a heretic, who never agrees with the 
Don about anything. In my pages. says the Don, the reader 
is ‘ sure to find a restatement of things already well-known, 
rather than guesses at things that are scarce worth know- 
ing, balance rather than brilliance, reason rather than 
rhetoric, fact rather than point. The effect. I acknowledge, 
may be somewhat depressing’’. These sentences have the 
rather thin but agreeable flavour of the rest of the book. 
Mr. Abbott is level with modern thought, and has, we sus- 
pect, definite views somewhere at the back of his mind; but 
he writes of all things as a spectator. His satire bites 
rather like the asp of Cleopatra— 

. .-. as lover’s pinch 
That hurts but is desired. 


It is rather of the temper of the Don himself: ‘I dislike 

all that is emphatic: strong convictions jar upon me as 

painfully as do high-pitched notes or over-pronounced 

colours; and anything partaking of the nature of an enthu- 

siasm is apt to upset my digestion ’’. 

‘*The Whole Art of Rubber-Growing.” By W. Wicherley. London: 
West Strand Publishing Co. 1911. 5s, net. 


It is not often that a book dealing with a technical sub- 
ject, even though, like rubber-planting, it be one of general 
interest, can be read with pleasure by those who make no 
pretence to be experts. In Mr. Wicherley’s hands rubber 
growing is touched with romance, and whilst he has much to 
say that will appeal chiefly to the planter, he says many 
things that will interest the botanist, the agriculturist, 
and the man who has put his money into plantation com- 
panies. His views are often controversial; for instance, on 
such questions as wide or close planting and the manu- 
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facturing merits of Ceara. Whether Mr. Wicherley is right 
or wrong only experience can prove. Rubber growing is still 
in its early stages, and all we can say is that he has some 
very good reasons to advance for his faith in the Manihot 
Glaziovii. The illustrations are valuable because they are 
from photographs taken by Mr. Wicherley himself in order 
to make his points clearer. 


*‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Juillet. 

The most striking article in this number is on the present 
social condition in Gascony a propos especially of the falling- 
off of the borth-rate. Dr. Labat, the writer, contributed an 
equally remarkable paper about two years ago on the agricul- 
tural and economic condition of the same district. This 
article is a most scathing indictment of existing conditions, 
the anti-religious policy of the Republic and the education 
system. In his earlier paper Dr. Labat deplored the steady 
drift of the population to the towns; he now points out how 
the absence of all sense of duty is sapping the foundations 
of morality among the rural population. People are much 
less occupied in raising their intellectual level than in en- 
joying what they possess; both bourgeois and peasant 
think less about the family and more about themselves. At 
the same time the whole population is becoming less healthy, 
while the men spend their time in cafés and less reputable 
places. The bicycle gives the peasant an easy means of 
access to the town, and in some way or other money will be 
obtained to buy it. If this is the state of things in a part 
of the country where nature has been so bountiful it may well 
be worse elsewhere. The outlook is not hopeful. 


THE JULY REVIEWS. 

The ‘‘ Army Review’? (published under the direction of 
the Chief of the General Staff).—The Army Council have 
made a departure in issuing a shilling magazine. Official 
publications of this nature are hardly likely to appeal to a 
wide public; and thus no deubt the Council is wise in 
stating ‘that ‘“‘it is not contemplated that contributions 
should be paid for’’. The articles published are not to be 
considered as official or as carrying the approval of the 
authorities ; but ‘‘ where exception is taken to the opinions of 
an author, reservations will be made as required’’. This, of 
course, is only the right that every journal reserves to itself ; 
but from what we know of the Government’s methods of 
stifling adverse criticism, and acquiring so-called expert 
opinion to back them up, we do not anticipate that the pages 
of the ‘‘ Army Review ’’ will be adorned by much frank or 
independent matter. The present number, however, con- 
tains several interesting articles, and a large number of 
military books ave briefly reviewed. 

The July reviews went to press in the midst of the Corona- 
tion festivities, so that it is hardly surprising that they con- 
tain little politics. A scathing article in the ‘“ Naticnal”’ 
headed ‘‘ George V or Asquith T?’’ denounces the Radical 
attitude towards the King in preposing to call upon him to 
name 500 ‘‘sweeps’’ to the Peerage, and contends that the 
Radical camarilla mistake his Majesty’s character if they 
think they will make of him their ‘‘ walking delegate.”’ In 
the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review’? Mr. Baumann writes incisively 
of the deadlock and its remedies. One of these remedies is 
the joint session; but this, Mr. Baumann argues, 
is no solution, for a joint .session means a Con- 
servative victory. Another is the Referendum. Mr. 
Baumann sees here 2 destruction of representative Govern- 
ment: ‘‘It is the wise observation of Savile, Marquess of 
Halifax, that those who will not undergo the difficulty of 
understanding, must undergo the danger of trusting. This 
maxim is the very foundation of representative Government. 
. . . It was precisely to avoid the dangers of the plebiscite, 
or referendum, that the modern device of representative 
government was invented. As the electors cannot understand 
more than the general principles and broad outlines of policy, 
they are to trust their representatives, largely and generously 
and patiently to trust them, during the brief period of their 
trusteeship. Are members of Parliament to keep running back 
to their constituents every time a difficulty crops up, and to 
cry out. What do you think of this, that, cr the other Bill ? 
Why, the best of their constituents will answer, ‘‘ What did 
we elect you for? What are we paying you £4(0 a year for? 
Go back, and do your own business, and leave me to do mine ”’ 
A third solution of the deadlock is to swamp the Second Cham- 
ber, ‘‘ as much an act of violence as to eject the same number 
by the bayonets of the Guards’’. The fourth solution is a 
limitation by statute of the powers of the Second Chamber. 
Provided that reasonable amendments to the Parliament Bill 
are accepted by the Radicals. Mr.-Barmann sees here the only 
solution of the problem. Mopey Bills must be budgets, and 


nothing more; and “ Bills altering the fundamental parts. 
of the Constitution, the unity of Parliament, the Monarchy, 
the administration of justice, ought to be excepted’’. With 
amendments like these the Parliament Bill is the best of a bad 
business. The writer will have nothing to do with an 
attempted solution by reconstitution of the Upper House. 
The most notable portion of this article is the last, where 
Mr. Baumann, whose view has all through been extremely 
pessimistic, urges the Lords to insist on the amendments and 
force an election on the issue: ‘‘ If the alternative should 
turn out to be the Bill without amendments or a general 
election, the duty of the peers might well be, in the new cir- 
cumstances, to insist upon their amendments ’’. Among the 
‘** new circumstances ’’ he reckons that the Government is on 
a falling tide, and is conscious of a rapid change in the feeling 
of the country during the last few months. 

In the Nineteenth Century’? Mr. J. A. Murray 
Macdonald writes of Federal Home Rule, recalling the letters 
of Pacificus. He urges that Home Rule all round if once 
accepted as a principle would make the solution of the 
‘‘erisis’’ easier. Since Parliament would by delegation 
lose largely of its powers, the bone over which the quarrel is 
being fought would thereby be less ‘‘ of a great and weighty 
size’’, as Christy said of the eggs. It is an ingenious plea. 
Mr. Macdonald bases his case for federation largely on the 
present congestion of business at Westminster and on the loss 
of power by Parliament to the Cabinet which this congestion 
means. Another article in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’’ is 
an urgent protest by Mr. Harold Cox against the despotism 
of the Labour party as instanced in the new Trade Union 
Bill. His main contention is that the Bill gives the inde- 
pendent workman only an illusory protection against the 
tyranny of the Labour caucus. His instances of past 
tyranny, and inferences from them, show only too clearly how 
the Bill would work in practice. Here is one point of many: 
‘One of the most valuable services which a Trade Union 
renders to its members is the assistance given in obtaining 
employment. A Trade Union is an employment bureau 
which the Government Labour Exchanges have not yet super- 
seded. If a man makes himself obnoxious to the officials of 
the Union—who are nearly all Socialists—they can quite 
easily place obstacles in the way of his obtaining a job’’. 
The Bill, in fact, for the working man undees the Ballot 
Act: ‘ Every conceivable precaution has been taken to pre- 
vent an employer from intimidating his workpeople. No 
precaution is taken to prevent a Trade Unicn official from 
intimidating the rank and file of the members of his Society, 
through the power which he possesses of retarding or advanc- 
ing a man’s chances of obtaining employment ’’. 

Professor L. T. Hoblouse, in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review ”’, 
has discovered that the United States of America is 
regenerate: ‘* The impression left on mest of us by the Pyess, 
by conversation, by all the thousand-and-cne influences by 
which ideas of another country are filtered through, was that, 
taken as it stands, the United States was to be regarded as 
an example of the comparative failure of democracy on a 
large scale, and that the failure lay deep in the individual- 
istic temper of the people, and their satisfaction with com- 
mercial and material ideals. This view of American life is, 
to say the least, partial and one-sided. It might, perhaps, 
have been fair twenty years ago. It is certainly unfair 
to-day. To goat once to the root of the matter, the prevailing 
attitude of public opinion, it is abundantly clear that 
throughout the Union Americans are deeply discontented 
with things as they are. They are in full revolt against the 
domination of capital. Far from acquiescing in political 
corruption, they have become more acutely sensitive to it than 
we are. . In a word, the American ‘‘ intellectual’’ has 
swallowed ali his formule. He no longer believes his country 
to have attained perfection at a stroke through the wisdom 
of its origine! legislators. He sees it struggling with 
problems of the utmost difficulty: but, at the same time, he 
is superbly confident that in the end it is going to win out ’’. 
The people who believe devoutly in the new arbitration treaty 
will be glad to hear it. 

The ‘ Contemporary Review ’’ contains two articles of 
great importance for those who have an interest in the pro- 
spects of Young Turkey. Sir Edwin Pears takes a hopeful 
view of the future, while Dr. Dillon’s forecast is of a most 
cloomy nature. It is not easy to decide where two such 
distinguished doctors disagree, but it may be noted that both 
are at one as to the nature of the blunders already com- 
mitted in the Yemen, in the Hauran, and in Albania. Sir 
Edwin successfu!ly vindicates the character of certain lead- 
ing members of the Turkish Parliament for independence, and 
believes that with patience the Turkish Revolution will be 
justified of its children. Dr. Dillon believes the situation 
will not materially improve, giving as his reason that Turks 
are Turks and not Semites or Aryans. Against this Sir 
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Edwin argues that the French and English Revolutions 
took many years to work out. They were not, however, com- 
plicated by religious difficulties inherent in a country where 
Mohammedans rule. Whatever view be taken, few will 
differ from him in deploring that British influence in 
Constantinople has sunk to its present low ebb. If his cards 
were not as strong as the German’s, our representative might 
have played them more adroitly. The better element among 
the Young Turks should have been advised and encouraged. 
Clearly it looks like incompetence or apathy, which should be 
dealt with vigorously. 

The subject of the month, of course, is Thackeray. 
Naturally the ‘‘Cornhill’’ comes first with some of 
Thackeray’s hitherto unpublished work. ‘‘ Cockney Travels ’’ 
js journalism whose quality is not matched to-day. It is not 
great work. The paper is written with a large, free, careless 
hand; but there is the feeling as we read of a big personality 
behind. It would be useless to quote any single passage: 
the writer is not making phrases or cameo effects. But there 
is refreshment in these pages. The other MS. published in 
the “ Cornhill’’ is the fragment of a medieval romance 
planned but never finished by Thackeray. It is worth read- 
ing as a literary curiosity. 

In the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’ Mr. H. J. Cheales recalls 
a fortnight with Thackeray on the Cunard liner ‘‘ Canada,”’ 
on his way to deliver his lectures on the English Humorists 
to the Americans. On the same boat were Arthur Clough 
and Russell Lowell—a distinguished cargo. In the ‘ Fort- 
nightly Review ’’ Mr. Lewis Melville writes of Bowes (né 
Stoney), the original of Barry Lindon; and in the same 
Review Mr. Rowland Grey has a pleasant article on 
Thackeray’s boy characters. 

Wagner and W. 8. Gilbert are lions of the month. Mr. 
Ernest Newman writes in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review ”’ of the 
“ Autobiography ”’, taking up the cause of unhappy Minna 
with considerable vigour. It was her misfortune that Wagner 
wrote great music, and was an extremely articulate person 
into the bargain. We know everything to her discredit, and 
it is only chivalrous and right to point to the other side—a 
side implicit in many passages of supreme egoism in the 

(Continued on page 58.) 
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ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANCE, LONDON, E.0. 


TWO INTERESTING PROSPECTUSES 


ISSUED BY THE 


LONDON anp LANCASHIRE 
LIFE & GENERAL ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
1. THE **POLIGY DE LUXE,”’ 
the most advanced ACCIDENT and DISEASE INSURANCE. 


In addition to FULL ACCIDENT BENEFITS it provides for payment 
of £2,000 IN THE EVENT OF DEATH FROM DISEASE. 


2. HOW TO PROVIDE FOR THE NEW 
DEATH DUTIES. 
Full particulars on application to 
HEAD OFFICE: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.c. 


ANNUITIES. 


LIVES. Established 1807. 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


EAGLE 


79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Cc 
41 Threadneedle St., London, E.C. 


BRANCHES: 
Eagle Insurance Buildings in BIRMINGHAM, 
BRISTOL, LEEDS, MANCHESTER. 


NEW SERIES OF POLICIES 
commencing ist September, 1910. 
APPLY FOR . 
NEW PROSPECTUS containing 
revised and red dad Rat with 
liberal conditions. 


Advances upon Life Interests. Reversions, and Personal Securities. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,000,000, 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


OEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared by 
the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, thus 
avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a time when 
it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax ts not 
payable on that portion of the Assured’s income wnicth is devoted 
to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on his tife 
or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, 
this abatement (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured's 
income) is an important advantage to Life Poiicynolders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms and 
ee may be had on application to any of the Company's Offices 
or Agents. 

APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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** Autobiography ’’. In the ‘‘ English Review’’ the letters 
of Wagner to his schoolfellow Apel continue, and an extremely 
lively series it is.. W. S. Gilbert is the subject of ‘‘ Black- 
wood’s ’’ ‘‘musings’’. ‘* Blackwood ’’ has no doubt of Gilbert 
and his place in history : ‘‘ The British drama has fallen upon 
evil days. It has put on the suits of a sober puritanism. It is 
never so happy as when it incurs the censure of the Lord 
Chamberlain—not for the exaggerated gaiety of spirit which 
lightened our stage in the time of the Restoration, but for 
a smug and mournful impropriety, introduced on purpose to 
outrage the public, and to prove what bold, brave free-lances 
are the writers of our plays. ... The late W. S. Gilbert 
belonged to an earlier, happier age. He saw no harm in 
the comic spirit. He did not disdain to amuse those who 
listened to his plays or read his ballads. . . . He will pre- 
sently emerge again into the full light of popularity as our 
one writer of comedies since Sheridan, as the representative 
dramatist of the later nineteenth century ”’. 

One of the most striking articles of the month is 
the discourse of Mr. Figgis on Falstaff’s nose in the 
‘* English Review ’ Every Shakespeare commentator has 
accepted and praised Theobald’s emendation, ‘for his nose 
was as sharp as a pen, and ’a babbled of green fields’. Mr. 
Figgis argues forcibly for the old reading, ‘‘a table of greene 
fields’. Shakespeare was, it seems, a member of the Board 
of Green Cloth: ‘‘ Imagine the picture that Shakespeare had 
before his eye! At his attendance before the Board of Green 
Cloth he would have seen quill pens lying on the table, with 
their white edges erect upon the cloth—frail and slender, 
like fairy scythes on an emerald meadow. . . . In whatever 
manner the vision swept through his mind, the image required 
is quite distinct and clear. Moreover, it only demands the 
alteration of one word, and would read: ‘ for after I saw 
him fumble with sheets, and play with flowers, and smile 
upon his finger’s ends, I knew there was but one way: for his 
nose was as sharp asa pen on a table of green fields’. How 
startling and vivid is the picture that forthwith is awaked. 
What a well of tears bubbles to the brim of the soul at the 
thought of gay, fat, old Falstaff brought so low that his nose 
may be likened to a quill pen, so thin and frail had it become. 
How inevitably the eye sees the picture of a quill ren lving 
on a green table, sharp, slender, and deathly white! How 
the heart is gripped almost to terror’?! We must confess 
to being rudely shaken from our old persistent faith in that 
“inaugural conjecture of a gentleman sometime deceased ”’ 
incorporated by Theobald in the text. 

Lord Dunsany in the ‘‘ National’’ has a charming and 
suggestive essay on ‘‘ Romance and the Modern Stage ”’: ‘‘ the 
kind of drama that we most need to-day seems to me to he 
the kind that will build new worlds for the fancy, for the 
spirit as well as the body needs sometimes a change of scene. 
And though, speaking generally, contemporary drama is 
rather conventional than fantastic, yet luckily now and then 
a few poets make these new worlds for us ’’—one of them, we 
may add, being Lerd Dunsany himself. 


For this Week’s Books see page 69. 


TANNER’S PENS. 


RICHARD TANNER & SONS, 
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E.U. 
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9 Glasgow—WILSON, GUTHRIE & CO., St. Vincent Street. 
TANNER'S PENS may be ordered from any respectable Stationer, or direct 

from the Agents or the Proprietors as above. 


OF CELEBRITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Send for Price Lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 225. F 


Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” 4s. 2d. a year. 
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For further particulars apply for Illustrated Booklet. 
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predigested form. Made in a minute—add boiling water only 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE WHOLE 
RUBBER GROWING. 


W. WICHERLEY, F.R.HLS. 


(Illustrated by Photographs specially taken by the Author.) 


CONTENTS. 


I.—InTROpUcTORY: Early Experiments in Plantation and 
Tapping. 


II.—Trees THat Count—HEVEA BRASILIENSIS: A Tanta- 
lising Puzzle— Hevea Rivals — Diseases — Machinery — 
Inconsistencies— Remarkable Growths— Hints to Planters. 


III.—HEVEA BRASILIENSIS: Tapping Systems — Important Dis- 
coveries. 


IV.—HEVEA BRASILIENSIS: Preparing a Clearing—Close and 
Wide Planting—The Effect of Wind—Holing and Weeding 
— Manuring. 


V.—Trees THAT CouNT—MANIHOT GLaziovil: Flourishing 
in Alien Lands—The Manihot at Hlome—A Tree for the 


Enterprising Planter—Treating the Seed—Sowing—The | CEARA TREE: 2} years old ; effect of wrong tapping 


Young Tree-—No Interplanting—How and When to Tap. 


VI.—MANIHOT GLaziovir: Tapping Freaks— Propagation in 
India, East Africa and Elsewhere—Experiments—The 
West Indies, Hawaii, and Ceylon—Peculiar Habits of 
the Manihot—Propagation and Rate of Growth—Value to 
the Manufacturer. 


VII.—MANIHOT GLAzIOVII: Sovereignty of Plantation Rubber— 
Planting and Environment—Tapping Methods. 


VIII.—Trees THAT Count—THE Ficus: The Rubber Tree of 
the East — Age for Tapping — Value of the Latex — An 
Epiphyte — The Seed-Growth — In Plantations— Uncer- 
tainty of Yield—Habits in Various Lands. 


IX.—Trees Count —CasTILLoA ELAsTICA: The 
Despised Darien — Castilloa Elastica Compared with 
Hevea—Character of Latex—Method of Tapping. 


X.—TREEsS THAT ELastica: A Tragic 
Story—Purely an African Species—A Forest Autocrat— 
Ruthless Native Action—Prospects and Acclimatisation. 


XI.—TREES THAT CouNT—THE New MAntnots: (a) M. 
Dichotoma ; (b) M. Piauhyensis; (c) M. Heptaphylla. 


MII.—INTERPLANTING : The Catch Crop — The Chinese and 
Tapioca— Disappointments—The Value of Tapioca Land 
—Gambier, Cofize, Pepper, Cotton, Pineapples, Coconuts, 
Tea—What Experience Teaches. 


XIII.—AssIMILATIVE AND SECONDARY RUBBERS : Guayule— 
Jelutong—The Landolphias—Palo Amarillo—Ecanda or 
B’tinga—Blikrodea Tonkinensis—Mangabeira. 


XIV,—CLEARING AND PLANTING Forest LANDs: Cost of Laying 
out Estates—(1) Hevea Brasiliensis—(2) Manihot Glaziovii. 


XV.—FuTURE PRosPECTS : Demand for Rubber — Possible 
Plantation Production—Planting Must Continue. 


XVI.—TuHE Soya BEAN—A Chance for the Capitalist. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GIANT HEVEA BRASILIENSIS at Heneratgoda, Ceylon. 


PARA TREES: 5% years old; 15 feet by 10 feet ; tapped on half- 
herring-bone system of bark excision. 


PARA TREES: 25 years old; $ feet by 10 feet ; tapped principally 
by bark incision, 

PaRA : vertical tapping system to reduce bark excision and increase 
yield. 

POLLARDED PARA TREE : showing vigorous shoots and extraordinary 
girth. 

YounG TREES DECAPITATED BY STORM THROWING OUT HEALTHY 
NEW SHOOTS. 

Tui AUTHOR SHOWING CORRECT WAY OF TAPPING M, GLAZIOVII. 

An East AFRICAN PLANTATION : the Mkumbi. 

How not TO GROW CEARA. 

How nor To TAP CEARA: effect of bark excision on young tree. 


CeaRA TREE: 20 years old; yields 4 lb. to 5 Ib. of rubber per 


annum. 
CASTILLOA ELASTICA: yield 4 oz. per tree. 
CASTILLOA ELASTICA : 7 years old ; yield 2 oz. per tree. 
FuUNTUMIA ELASTICA: 7 years old; not yet fit to tap. 
HIGH-TAPPING FUNTUMIA (Mabira Forest). 
MANIHOT DICHOTOMA : wrongly tapped ; tree dying. 
Correct MetTHop CF Tappinc M. DicHoroma. 
Leaves or Maninor DicHoToma, showing extraordinary varieties 
in type. 
M. Dicuotoma : effect of wind and storm on wide planting. 
CEARA : effect of close planting. 
JELUTONG TREE (Pulo-Rimau, Sumatra) showing native tapping. 


The Financier says:—‘‘We welcome with sincere pleasure any 
competent trustworthy extraneous aid which may come our way, and 
when this aid consists of a volume such as that which Mr. W. 
Wicherley’s publishers have been good enough to forward us for 
review, we inclin2 to express our gratitude to him and to them in terms 
His book 
unquestionably must be regarded as one of the books that count in planta- 


which, if adequately expressed, might savour of the fulsome. 


tion rubber literature, and those who dissent from some of his views and 
conclusions will be among the first to admit the honesty of purpose 
which actuated the author in setting his opinions forth in the form he 
has done. No one, however well informed he may be, can read ‘ The 
Whole Art of Rubber Growing’ without feeling that he has in some 
way increased his knowledge, and to those whose information con- 
cerning the industry and its developments, to say nothing, perhaps, 
of its potentialities when considered on sane lines,’ is of a lesser order, 
the volume, judiciously consulted, should prove an invaluable vade- 
mecum. We might add that the numerous illustrations with which 
the text is interspersed are illustrations in the right meaning of the 
word, representing as they do reproductions for the most part of 
absolutely unique photographs taken by the author. 


5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. direct from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 10b King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
To be had in the United States from J. Bb. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
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THE USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE SERIES. 


A series of popular manuals on scientific subjects, written by specialists 
and containing just the information a well-read man should know. 
Each topic is treated exhaustively, yet the story is told so simply, so 
clearly, that you are fascinated and enthralled as one after another of the 
mysteries of modern science is revealed. The volumes are charmingly 
bound in stiff boards, beautifully printed, and splendidly illustrated. 


New Edition, with new Preface, 
just added, 1/- net. 


THE STORY of the EMPIRE 
By EDWARD SALMON 


OTHER VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
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~ THE STANDARD BOOKS ON BRIDGE. 
‘Saturday’ Bridge 


By W. DALTON. 
That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
this book, now in its 10th Thousand. 
5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 


“Saturday” 
Auction Bridge. 


By HELLESPONT. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain tempera- 
ments more strongly than ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
set forth in the simplest way by Hellespont. 

3s. 6d. net, or post free 3s. 9d. 


Inferences at Bridge. 
By W. DALTON. 


There are many players who, whilst familiar with 
the general principles of the game, never dream 
of drawing even the most simple inference from 
what they see. To them this book should be of 
great assistance. 

1s. net, or post free 1s. 1id. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


La REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE 


FONDEE EN 4863. — prrectervr : DumovLin, 
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phie; une podsie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 
Ses collaborateurs sont des'‘Membres de l’Académie frangaise, 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 
Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 
Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 


EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
STANFORD’S INDEXED ATLAS OF: 
THE COUNTY OF LONDON. 

With parts of the adjacent Boroughs and Urban Districts. 
On the Scale of Four Inches to a Mile. 


With a Preface by SIR LAURENCE GOMME, and an 
Index of upwards of 12,000 names, 


_This comprehensive detailed Atlas of 87 beautifully engraved map-sections, 
printed in colours, will be found indisp ble alike to residents and visitors. 
Price, strongly bound in attractive Red Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Presentation binding, Half Morocco, gilt, 10s, 6d. net. 
Prospectus gratis on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
STANFORD’S HANDY GAME BOOK 
AND SHOOTING DIARY. 


This neat, compact game book should be in the possession of every sports- 
man who appreciates the utility and pleasure of keeping detailed records for 
reference in the future. 

Size 74 x 5} inches, oblong, with 110 openings, and suggestions for use. 

Bound in stiff Roan, and lettered, price 7s, 6d. net. 

Descriptive Leaflet gratis on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HANDY GUIDE TO NORWAY. 
By THOMAS B. WILLSON, LL.D., M.A. 
With Appendices on History, Fishing, Photography, Glacier 
Climbing and Cycling, and full particulars as to Hotels, 
Routes, &c. 


Sixth Edition. Thoroughly Revised. With 9 Maps and 12 Illustrations. 
306 pages. Post Svo. cloth, price 3s, 6d. net. 


LONDON : 
EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13 & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Cartographer to His Majesty the King. 


NEW EDITION, 3/6 NET. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Sir RowLanD BLENNERHASSETT. 


Two charming Plates in Colours. 
Two Portraits and other Illustrations. 


The Scotsman says : ‘‘ Lovers of nature and of sport 
will welcome a new and cheaper edition of A. Innes 
Shand’s ‘ Memories of Gardens.’ Mr. Shand was one 
of our best and most lucid writers on these subjects. 
The book is beautifully illustrated and clearly printed. 
It is in every sense an artistic production.” 


Order of your bookseller, or direct from the Office, 
3s. 10d. post free. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


* Very emphatically tops them all.’ —Daily Graphic. 


LO N DO N “ brilliant book." —Times. 


Particularly good.”—Academy 
By E. C. COOK and 
AND 
E. T. COOK, M.A. 30 Maps and Plans. 


ENVIRONS. 80 Illustrations. 


“The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


5th Edition Revised, 6s. 


Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 100 Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6a. 


SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 


1/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, . 
Seilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, ‘ 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, » 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 
Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 
Lianfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Buxton, Matlock, The Peak, 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and 
Channel! Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- cach. 


Post free ;rom Darlington & Co., Liangollen. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 
Paris and New YorK: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF EARLY 
MEDICAL WORKS, THE PROPERTY OF JOSEPH FRANK PAYNE, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. (DECEASED). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Wednesday, July 12 and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
recisely, the valuable and extensive COLLECTION of EARLY MEDICAL 
ORKS (including Anatomy and Surgery), also a large and important Collection 
of Tracts and Books on Pestilence from the Earliest Times to the Eighteenth 
Century, the Property of JOSEPH FRANK PAYNE, M.D., F.R.C.P. (deceased), 
Hon. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, Emeritus Harveian Professor, Librarian 
to the Royal College of Physicians, Consulting Physician to St. Thomas's Hospital, 
late President of the Pathological, Epidemiological, and Dermitological Societies. 
The whole Collection comprised in the Catalogue will be offered first in One Lot, 
but if the reserved price be not realised, the Collection will immediately be sold 
separately in lots as catalogued. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE HILTON-PRICE COLLECTION OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Wednesday, July 12, and Two Following Days, and on Monday, 
July 17, and Four Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the important and 
extensive COLLECTION of EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, the property of the 
late F. G. HILTON-PRICE, Esq., Director of the Society of Antiquaries, &c. 
(sold by order of the Executors), 
May be viewed twe days prior. Catalogues may be had. Copies illustrated with 
30 plates, half-a-crown each. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on Monday, July 17, at 1 o'clock precisely, AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, including important Collections 
ol Letters addressed to Sydney Lady Morgan and W. Hepworth Dixon from 
Lafayette, Carlyle, Browning, Thedeeer, Dickens, etc. : fine Letters from Shelley 
and Byron to John Taaffe ; Autograph Songs by Robert Burns, a Series of Eleven 
ay Letters from William Pitt, Early Deeds relating to Leicestershire ; 
Letters from Washington, Nelson, Thackeray, Dickens, Wagner, George Meredith, 
Sane, R. L. Stevenson, &c.; Miscellaneous Collections and Autograph 

ums. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W,, 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal, 

_ Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 

in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 

po Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
gacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 

Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information tree of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S, AIREY. 


International RUBBER and 
Allied Trades EXHIBITION 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL 


Patron: President : 
His Majesty the King. Sir Henry A. Blake, G.C.M.G. 


OPEN Daily from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
—— to and including 14th July. —— 


Admission 1s. 


International RUBBER CONGRESS 


commenced Monday, 3rd July. 


Miss D. FULTON, Secretary, A. STAINES MANDERS, 


Manager. 


75 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


NOW READY. 


THE 
Leaning Spire 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


‘¢] have read these stories with 
a great deal of pleasure and 
interest. They possess fine 
literary qualities and are im- 
mensely far removed from the 
present average.”’ 


LUCAS MALET. 


& 


ALSTON RIVERS, 


Brooke Street, Holborn, E.C., 2 /6 
and all Booksellers, 
net. 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only g!ance at ‘* Tz BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


, TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
‘**“WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HUNTING, LAWN TENNIS, 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


THE RUBBER WORLD 


THIS WEEK’S CONTENTS INCLUDE :— 
MORE ABOUT THE RUBBER EXHIBITION. 


WHEN RUBBER IS AT WORST. 
Anglo-Java Possibilities. 


RESEARCH AND THE PRODUCER. By H. E. . 


Potts, M.Sc. 


RUBBER SEED OIL AND ITS COMMERCIAL 
POSSIBILITIES. By W. Wicherley, F.R.H.S. 


TALI AYER, CENTRAL SUMATRA, AND KERAIA 
MEETINGS. 


One Penny of all Newsagents. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


§ juiy, 


The Saturday Review. 


— 
[HE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY beg to announce the issue 
a complete and uniform Library Edition of the works of George ty 
Bound in half-morocco, and comprising 19 volumes. 

It has long been the desire of the Gresham Publishing | copyrights such an edition is now an accomplished fact, but the 
Company, who have already successfully issued Library Editions | contractis limited and therefore early application is necessary 
of Scott, Dickens, and the Brontés, to place at the disposal of | by those who wish to take advantage of the opportunity. All 
the Public an equally praiseworthy edition of the works of the | readers of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are invited to send for 
great master fiction writer of the latter half of the nineteenth _ the descriptive booklet prepared by the Publishers, giving at 
century. more length than is here possible particulars of price, terms of 

After protracted negotiations with the owners of Meredith’s | payment, &c. 

List of the Volumes. 
THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT THE EGOIST: A COMEDY OF 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD | NARRATIVE 

FEVEREL | DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS 
EVAN HARRINGTON ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS 
SANDRA BELLONA | LORD ORMONT AND HIS 
VITTORIA AMINTA 
RHODA FLEMING THE AMAZING MARRIAGE 
THE ADVENTURES OF CELT AND SAXON 

HARRY RICHMOND AN ESSAY ON THE USE OF 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER | THE COMIC SPIRIT 
SHORT STORIES POEMS. Vol. 1 
THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS POEMS. Vol. 2 


Meredith’s novels and poems provide reading for all tastes. | 
The scholar will revel in Meredith’s epigrams, the philosopher | 
| of the last half of the nineteenth century, should be on the 


will find his books a stimulating tonic, and the general reader 
will appreciate his strong characterisation. It is generally 
conceded that no author since Shakespeare has displayed such 
a delicate and profound mastery of female character, and such 
a wonderful power of portraying it. The novels comprise, to 
quote a reviewer, ‘‘ fiction of the freshest, the rarest, the most 
vigorous and wholesome type, compact of wit, passion, 


character, humour, sex, of living speech and consummate 


portraiture.” 


The works of such a many-sided personality as George 
Meredith, containing the thoughts of one of the greatest brains 


shelves of every Library. The Library housed in many rooms 
and the Library limited to but a few favourite authors is equally 
incomplete without an Edition of Meredith ; and it should be 
an edition the possession of which can be regarded with pride ; 
a complete uniform edition, calculated to stand constant use 
for many years with but little sign of wear and tear. In‘short, ~ 
THE IMPERIAL EDITION. 


It may be objected that such an exquisite Edition must be too expensive for all 


with limited incomes. 


However weighty this objection may be as touching 


other Editions, emphatically it does not apply to THE IMPERIAL, which, in 


spite of the fact that each book is a 


copyright work, is published at an ex- | 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
THE ONLY EDITION OF MEREDITH > 
SPECIAL | 
TERMS. The full set of 19 volumes in | 
their beautiful half-morocco binding, 
with plate sunk photogravyure frontis-_ 
pieces, will be forwarded carriage paid — 
to any address in the United Kingdom © 
on receipt of a nominal payment, the | 


tremely low price, and in addition is 


OBTAINABLE ON VERY 


balance being forwarded monthly in 
equally small amounts. 


Making a really delightful 
brochure, post free. 


To the GresHamM PuBLisHinG CoMPANY, 
34-5 Southampton Street Strand, London, W.C. 


Please send me t free, the Descriptive Booklet relating to The 
Imperial Edition of Mer redith’s works, together with particulars of price 
end terms of payment. 


Name 


Address 
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There is always 


MILLS BOON 


NOVEL 


Datty CHRONICLE.—“ Once again, it is the above-named enterprising firm | Mills & Boon] that brings cause for 
rejoicing to the reviewer.” 


Another Brilliant First Novel. 


MASTERING 


FLAME Anon. 
Times (First Review) Complete Notice : 


* This is the first novel of a young writer who unquestionably has gifts which 
should lead to excellence. The scene is partly China, where Randal Wayne is 
Consul at Hong-Kong ; but Wayne and most of the characters are American, 
and part of the story ts in the States; and what is told is the development of 
the soul of Lilith, Mrs. Armistead, by. Wayne, who, American as he is, has 
become the * essence of the East.’ It isa worthy theme for a clever writer ; 
and the writing is exceptionally clever. If we criticise it is only to encourage ; 
and it must be said, first, that the style, clever as it is, hovers on the dangerous 
verge of brilliance ; and what is more important—carefully as the writer has 
studied his (or her) characters—we never seem quite in touch with actualities— 
(save perhaps in the company of the business-like American politician, Nicholas 
Wayne). Randal's great achievement was the awakening of the soul of Lilith— 

‘there, within the realm of that evasive spirit, moved a creation that was 
immortal, a soul whose embryonic crudities Randal had sorted, whose con- 
sciousness of self, vague though it yet was, Randal had achieved.’ This meant 
that he stirred the hot Castilliar. blood which Lilith, bred in New Hampshire, 
inherited from her mother. There is nothing quite so strange and wonderful 
about it all, nor is Lilith quite such an ‘enigma,’ as the enthusiastic author 
would have us believe ; and Randal himself, the dreamy, inscrutable Oriental 
who over in the United "States can take in hand a disorganised State Depart- 
ment and in two months bring order out of chaos, to the amazement ot the 
political world, while he did nothing but ‘ sit serenely in his office and, without 
raising his voice or even looking up, drawl a set of orders colossal in con- 
ception and in probable effect, yet apparently of no especial consequence to 
Randal '—this individual reminds us a little too much of stage caricatures of 
Sherlock Holmes.” 


Daily Chronicle (Second Review) : 

** It is no ordinary book. It bears great promise. The author has undoubted 
cleverness and some originality. Given the necessary experience and she may 
do great things, for the defects of ‘Mastering Flame’ consist in excesses that 
be pruned 


MILLS & BOON’S 


SUMMER NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


LOVE IN A LITTLE TOWN 
RIPE CORN 

TODDIE 

THE PALACE OF LOGS 
THE EALING MIRACLE HORACE W. C. NEWTE 
THE EARTHEN DRUM E. S. STEVENS 

THE LOVE STORY OF A MORMON WINIFRED GRAHAM 
WHEN THE RED GODS CALL BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 
THE SUMMER BOOK MAX PEMBERTON 

A CREATURE OF CIRCUMSTANCE Lady TROUBRIDGE 
IN DIFFERENT KEYS I. A. R. WYLIE 

A SERESHAN M. HARTLEY 

NIGEL FERRARD (New Edition) Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 
A TROPICAL TANGLE LOUISE GERARD 

THE CHOICE OF THEODORA THOMAS COBB 
MASTERING FLAME ANON. 

POLLYOOLY EDGAR JEPSON 

ALL AWRY MAUDE ANNESLEY 
THE Cost L. G. MOBERLY 

OUR LADY OF THE LEOPARDS ALBERT DORRINGTON 
THE YEAR’S ROUND MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON 
THE DEVICE OF THE BLACK FOX _ R.A. WOOD-SEYS 
THE YOKE OF SILENCE AMY MACLAREN 


MILLS & BOON’S RAMBLES SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

With about 40 Illustrations in Colour and from Photographs. 
RAMBLES IN IRISH WAYS ROBERT LYND 
RAMBLES IN THE BLACK EOREST 

I. A. R. WYLIE, Author of ‘“‘ My German Year.” 
RAMBLES AROUND FRENCH CHATEAUX 
FRANCES M. GOSTLING 
RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN CHRISTIAN TEARLE 


J. E. BUCKROSE 

S. C. NETHERSOLE 
GILBERT WATSON 
ROBERT BARR 


published in June in successive 
years E. S. Stevens’ ‘* THE VEIL” 
and I. A. R. Wylie’s ‘* THE 
RAJAH’S PEOPLE,” two of the most popular novels which 
have been published in the last twenty-five years. MILLS & 
BOON’S successor to these remarkable stories is a wonderful 
and picturesque novel, entitled, 


WHEN THE RED GODS 
CALL 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. 6s. 


which they believe will place its author at onee in the front rank of the 
writers of romantic adventure WHEN THE RED GODS CALL powerfully 
impresses its pictures upon the Imagination and Memory. A souvenir chapter 


sent post free to any address. 

WHEN THE RED GODS CALL Mills & Boon’s 

WHEN THE RED GODS CALL successor to “The 
Veil” and “ The 


WHEN THE RED GODS CALL 
hajah’s People.” 


WHEN THE RED GODS CALL 
THOS. COBB’S New Novel is now ready, entitled 


MILLS & BOO! 


THE CHOICE OF THEODORA 
THE CHOICE OF THEODORA | on. 
THE CHOICE OF THEODORA / 
THE CHOICE OF THEODORA 
BODY & SOUL | ,,, 

BODY & SOUL LADY, TROUBRIDGE 
BODY & SOUL | 

BODY & SOUL 


(Second Edition.) 


Mills & Boon’s General Literature 
THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By E. Kent 


CuaTTeRTON, Author of “Sailing Ships.” Witha Frontispiece in Colour 

and 50 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Scotsman.—“ Covers a vast field in its well- proportioned narrative. An 
interesting, inspiriting, and well-stu died popular work.’ 

OxsERVER.—** The man in the street would be all the better for some 
glimpses of the stimulating story. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—"' Presented with a lively sense of actuality. . .e 

Should move as well as interest readers.” 

THE WONDERFUL WEALD, and the Quest of the 
Crock ot Gold. By Arruur Beckett, Author of * The Spirit of 
the Downs,” * Emancipation.’ With 20 Illustrations in Colour by 
E. Marillier. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

MY GERMAN YEAR. By A. 1. R. 
Rajah’s People.” With two Illustrations in Colour and 18 
graphs. Demy 8vo. 10s. od. net. 

A CENTURY OF BALLADS 
posers and Singers. By Haro.p Simrson. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

SWISS MOUNTAIN CLIMBS. By Georce D. ApraHam, 
Author of ‘‘ The Complete Mountaineer,” Member of the Climbers’ Club, 
&c., &e. Lllustrated with Photographs and Diagrams. Pocket Size’ 
Waterproof cloth. 7s. 6d, net. 

BRITISH MOUNTAIN CLIMBS. By Georce D. Anranam. 


Uniform with “* Swiss Mountain Climbs.” 7s. dd. net. 


THE MOTORIST’S POCKET TIP BOOK. By Géorrrey 
Oszorn. With 73 full- "page | Illustrations. Leather. Ss. net. 


Mills & Boon’s Shilling Novels. 


Picture Covers. 1/- net each. 
THE QUAKER GIRL. (The Novel of the Play.) 


Simpson. 
THE COUNT OF LUXEMBOURG. (The Novel of the Play.) 
By Hakovp Simpson. 


THE BILL-TOPPERS. 


ASTAIGNE, 
CARDILLAC. By Roserr Barr. 
THE VEIL. By the Author of ‘‘ The Mountain of God.” 
THE ENEMY OF WOMAN. Py the Author of ‘‘ Mary.” 
MARY UP AT GAFFRIES. ByS.C. Neruersore. 
THE LONELY LOVERS. By the Author of “ Sparrows.” 
CALICO JACK. By Horace W. C. NewrTe. 


Author of ‘ The 
from Photo- 


(1810-1910): Their Com- 
With 86 Illustrations, 


By 


(The Novel of the Play.) By Anprf 


| SPARROWS. By Horace W. C. Newre. 


MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 RUPERT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Printed for the Proprietors & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published 


t Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Satwrday, 8 July, 1911. 
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